can’t see 


Beautiful view—beautiful shoe! See what happens when you step into 

little charmers by Huskies. Such toes! ‘Such textures! Such fit! Dreamy, cr 
leathers are cobbled to cuddle your feet walk after walk, dance after po Visit 
. your favorite shoe store today, and discover why Huskies are meant just for you. 
Complete selection from $3.99 to $7.99. 


For the name of your nearest Huskies store write: 


HUSSCO SHOE COMPANY 47 West 34th Street. New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories: Honesdale, Pa. In Canada: Canada West Shoe Co., Winnipeg 


























The art or craftsmanship of every man passes away 
with its possessor. The voice of Caruso is still, the 
hand of Da Vinci no longer moves, the brain of 
Edison is dust. Yet, who will say that the achieve- 
ments of these immortals do not live on? 


So it is in industry. Men who plant the first seeds 
finally leave the scene and entrust the future to those 
who follow. But the results of their endeavors stand 
as monuments to their faith and labor. 


Observing our 125th year, we pay sincere tribute’ to 
the Men of Amer at all levels of responsibility. Their 
dedication to Quality and Integrity lives vibrantly in 
the present and will ever be found in the future of 
William Amer Company. 











Our kindest wishes to you for a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year 


William AMER Company .. . Philadelphia 23 
MEMBER KID LEATHER GUILD 


THE AMER FAMILY OF QUALITY LEATHERS... Black Glazed Kid... Black Satin Kid... Colored Kid 
Broadtail Kid... Illuminata Kid...Mosaic Kid... Crochet Kid...Shadonet Kid...King Kangaroo 











A thought for the man on the fitting stool: 








When you sell a pair of shoes, tell 


your customer she has just bought 


America’s biggest dollar’s worth today. 


Chad A Le. TSO 


President 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
BROWN $0 lets. Miliare alk 


: Air Step * Buster Brown * Glamour Debs by the makers of Buster Brown * Official Boy 
SHOE COMPANY. 


Scout Shoes * Official Girl Scout Shoes * Life Stride » Westports by Life Stride * Naturalizer 


( Juality at your feet * Pedwin * Propr-Bilt * Risque * Robin Hood « Robinette * Roblee 
=“... . 
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New resin impregnation process adds up 
to 50% more wear to oak sole leather... 
doubles its water resistance...prevents 
Slipping and skidding. Adds more flexibility 
...actually makes leather better than leather. 
It is typical of the many new, exciting ideas 


being created today by Armour Leather. 


Armatan sole leather gives you many extra 
benefits. Superior wearing quality from every 
area of the bend—no wasted leather, less sort- 
ing necessary. Cuts, works and cements easily 
—no ragged edges, no tempering or mulling 
needed. Comes with a good finish in a dis- 
tinct rich color, ready to take a high waxing. 


ARMOUR LEATHER COMPANY 
JN 426 West Randolph Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 
210 South Street * Boston 11, Massachusetts 


2 Jacob Street + New York 38, N. Y. 
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Sunland’'s 2 most 
important colors 


i, 
jm! 


coppery tan for the skin... 


and 


— 
‘WHITEST - 
\ WHITES’ , 


. 
- 
. 
. 
. 
a 
7 


“FOR SHOES ..” 





WHITE Surest selling, warm 


weather shoe-stock a retailer can 
have. 


WwHur IB Never more solidly 


endorsed by all who know fashion. 


WHITE Morning through 


I; kK \/ 0 R J | : night, wherever there's summer sun. 

) Bory tS ; WHUTIB tevor’s is always 

KID, CABRETTA, a or first choice. Prime stock, tanned by 
CLOVER CALF & KIP Mie. specialists. Outsells the field. Has 


and also in White, much more without premium in 


TAN-ART SUEDE price. 
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SWALLOW 


NOB HILL 


they fis 
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THE SHOES 
THAT LOVE 
TO GO WALKING 





F cain they ‘ve 


GRITISH WALKER 


by MARSHALL, MEADOWS & STEWART 
Auburn, New York 
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Se WS 
from 


manufacturer 
to retailer - 
to wearer 


Air 












Ot 


as never let anyone COW 


To Manufacturers, Airroot means the first and foremost 
foam rubber cushioning designed specifically for footwear 
—specifically to lick shop problems and help produce a 
more salable product. 


That’s why more and more big names choose AtrFoort for 
their products. 


To Retailers, Airroot means a great selling name — the 
height of try-on comfort—and purchaser-enthusiasm that 
lasts right into the next purchase. 

That’s why more and more retailers feature styles cush- 
toned with AIRFOOT. 

To Wearers, Airroot means footwear that’s flattering as 
any they’ve known — yet vastly more comfortable, first 
to last. 

That’s why more and more new customers became regular 
customers where AiRFooT is featured. 





AIRFOOT doesn't crumple, Greater density and superior 
crumble, lump up or break comeback ratio allow thinner 
down—so can replace conven- AIRFOOT insole applications 
tional sole fillers in same space. Full comfort without bulk 


MAKE FULL USE OF 
AIRFOOT ADVANTAGES: 

LIGHTER-FOR-DENSITY—yet thinnest layer stands up! 
CONTROLLED AERATION — “breathes” without form- 
ing weak spots. 

UNVARYING SUPPORT—instant comeback for life of 
shoe! 

PROVED QUALITY-—years in development, years in use. 
NOTE TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS: For samples and 


application information, contact: Goodyear, Foam 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


pio OODFYEAR 


WORLD'S FIRST, FOREMOST AND FINEST FOAM RUBBER CUSHIONING DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR FOOTWEAR! 


Airfoot-T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


January 1, 1958 





Watch *'Goodyear Theater’’ on TV—every other Monday 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 





STYLE 


AND 
COMFORT... your 2 major selling points... 


combined in | shoe! 


Any of a score of America’s most 
style-wise shoe manufacturers could 
have made the handsome wingtip 
you see above. But this one is dif- 
ferent: it was made over that famous 
Guide-Step last. 


This shoe is a Johnsonian Guide- 
Step, and like every other shoe in 
this complete line, it combines flaw- 
less styling and wonderfully com- 


Be 


fortable fit. The secret is in Guide- 
Step lasts, developed during 30 years 
of research involving hundreds of 
thousands of foot measurements on 
feet in action. These lasts mean 
comfort. 


Think what this means to you in 
terms of increased business: John- 
sonian Guide-Step style brings men 
into your store, Johnsonian Guide- 


Step comfort brings them back! 


Like to learn more about these fast- 
moving, nationally advertised shoes? 
Drop us a line for further informa- 
tion, or a visit from one of our repre- 
sentatives if you wish. Remember: 
style and comfort, in one line of shoes! 


Priced to retail profitably at $9, 95 te °12.95 


Nationally advertised in LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LOOK, 


ARGOSY, AMERICAN LEGION, and FARM JOURNAL 


PRODUCT OF MeNoicorr JOHNSON 


TOMsOnie | 


GUIDE-STEP 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION, ENDICOTT 1, N. Y., ST. LOUIS 2, MO., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Fditorial Outlook 





TEPHEN MASTERS’ recent speech before the 

PPSSA, in New York, which appears in its complete 

“ text in this issue is “must” reading for every re- 
tailer and manufacturer of shoes. 


It is a brutally frank statement of the purpose and 
objectives of the discount house. It is a declaration, too, 
of intention to press to fullest advantage the discounters’ 
reputed ability to sell an increasing variety of goods to 
an increasing mass of consumers at progressively lower 
margins of profit. 


From time to time, the RECORDER has published articles 
on discount operations. Invariably, the figures are chal- 
lenged by shoe merchandisers as being vague generalities 
with no specific application to shoes. They say that it is 
impossible to operate a shoe department at the figures the 
discounters quote. 


The Branded Line Front 


But there are more important considerations than 
figures. Perhaps the most important of these considera- 
tions is whether or not discounters will get branded shoes. 
It is our judgment that despite the increase in the number 
of discount operations and the space they devote to shoes, 
they have not as yet been able to crack the branded line 
front in footwear. 

This lack of success, however, should be no cause for 
complacency. The discounters are trying hard. The public 
relations job they are doing to sell consumers on their 
operations is surpassed only by the diligence and skill 
they are devoting to trade relations. The public is con- 
stantly being indoctrinated with the low-margin philoso- 
phy. The manufacturer is told repeatedly that his real 
salvation lies in distribution through discount channels. 
Whether or not discounters will be able to get branded 
shoes depends in the last analysis on the rank and file 
shoe retailers and manufacturers, the large, middle-of- 
the-road and small. Their determination and the manner 
in which they conduct their businesses in the next few 
years will resolve the question. 

Introducing Masters, William M. Blackie, Executive- 
Vice-President, General Shoe Corporation and President 
of National Association of Shoe Chain Stores remarked, 
“To some people in the retail business the words ‘discount 
house’ are as enraging as a red cape to a bull . . . speaking 
for NASCS, we have long since decided that our heads do 
not belong in the sand. If we are going to get our heads 
chopped off by a more efficient technique of volume dis- 
tribution, at least we want to see it coming!” 
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A Leok at the “Revolution” 





This is sound thinking. The closer the “look” taken at 
the discount house, now in embryo in shoes, the more 
accurate will be the industry’s evaluation of it. The 
philosophy of the discounter is summed up in the follow- 
ing quotations from Masters’ speech. 

“You may expect discount retailing to take an 
even greater bite out of the total retail volume of 
consumer goods because we will improve even more 
our techniques of operating at low margins. We will 
take on additional categories of consumer goods. 
We will increasingly go into new types of distribu- 
tion like shopping centers. More manufacturers will 
change their policies and pricing schedules to fit into 
our high velocity operation.” 

Masters’ definition of a discount department store is 
most interesting and revealing. 

Masters, describing his operation, says it is “a 
discount department store and the secret of its suc- 
cess is apparent in my definition of a discount de- 
partment store: it is a streamlined, low cost, fast 
turnover, high-unit-volume with low margin opera- 
tion in pre-sold, nationally advertised, top quality, 
guaranteed brands.” 


A Frank Admission 


But later in his speech Masters frankly admitted 
that his shoe department does not sell branded shoes. 
Said Masters, “A number of the very biggest firms in 
your field (shoes) are now selling us unbranded 
merchandise. We are buying the merchandise for as 
much as 25 per cent less than the same merchandise 
is getting when it carries a brand name. This is a 
savings we are passing on to our customers. We 
don’t object to buying this way—but we believe it is 
silly merchandising and only hurting the manu- 
facturers . . . We would much rather work with you 

to build up increased volume for your famous 

names.” 

So there you have it. 

Taken in context after his initial statement that pre-sold 
branded nationally advertised lines are the secret of 
Masters’ success this latter statement by Masters should 
prove heartening to the industry. It represents a deserved, 
if perhaps, unintended, compliment to the industry’s 
resistance to the discounters’ pressure. 

Most of our shoe brand names are proud names and 
enjoy excellent consumer acceptance. They do so because 


[TURN TO PAGE 65, PLEASE] 
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Is this what you! 


have to do to pull in 
customers, Mr. Retailer? 


Not if you make the most of manufacturers’ famous brands! 


BE A BRAND NAME RETAILER-OF-THE- YEAR 


beer, YOU can win retailing’s most coveted award 
# for your brand advertising and promotions. 
: Awards bring profits, prestige and public- 
# ity. No registration or entry fee. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, wc 


“Manufacturers’ famous brands make your selling easier.” 


437 Fifth Avenue e New York,N. Y. 


This is one kind of hook to gain new 
customers. 

A better one is to feature and promote 
manufacturers’ famous “Brands that 
have made a Name for themselves.” They 
not only bring ’em in, but keep ’em com- 
ing back for more. 

People know and respect Brands... pre- 
fer them over “‘no-names’” 8 to 1. Why? 
Simple enough. Because his brand is his 
bond, a manufacturer does the very best 
he can to deliver consistent high quality 
at a reasonable price. 

This power —this prestige—this pre-sell 
are all automatically yours the moment 
you put the Brands to work for you. 

Put your money on Brand Names. Your 
customers do. 
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| SUMPING J4CKS 
NEWS ; 


/ 


—Money has always been a subject of universal 
interest and concern. It influences almost 
every human being. 


—TIn a recent copy of ARIZONA PROGRESS, 
the monthly publication of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Phoenix, money was discussed 
in a humorous way but underlying the levity 
were these sound and inevitable truths: 


—“Theoretically, money is a medium of ex- 
change but we mention this only to show 


that we know what we are talking about. off to a good start 


Actually, business is now conducted largely s 
with 1.0.U.’s, thus rendering money super- We said 1957 would be good. 
fluous, if not obsolete. 1958 looks even better: 


4 million new babies... plus 
an increase in 
children and teen-age population 
of over 2 million! 
You're off to a good start 
if you plan right now 


——“However, from sheer force of habit, people 
persist in trying to make money anyway. It 
is hardly worth the trouble. Money is not 
only difficult to come by, but to keep. It is 
here today and gone tomorrow. 


—“Money is something which, if you haven't to cover the growing 
any, worries you and if you have any, worries “Tots-thru-Teens” Market 
you. It can be tight or loose (viz. loose from ONE RESOURCE... 
change) ; hard or soft, hot or cold (viz. cold 


for Jumping-Jacks ... Jills, 
cash), easy or uneasy, saved or squandered. 


Lads 'n Grads and the 


—“When money loses value, that is Inflation. new Bristol shoe 


When it increases in value, that is Deflation. for young men. 
When it stays put, that is a miracle. When it Watch this space during '58 
evaporates, that is a calamity. for news that'll make 
yours a 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


—“The main thing to remember about money is 
this: Money Can Be MANurFaActTurReED, But 


CapiraL Must Ber Savep. ‘ 
SUMPING*JACKS 
EBTortune th. | mrt nm 


: VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE COMPANY 
Publisher Monett, Mo. 
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6f today key market. What's more, yo 
shoemaking will be translated into continuing 
ice has given new meaning to the. word “depen 


STYLE 7929 (illust 
Black Smooth Leather with Black Morocco Stitch and Turn Front 
also STYLE 7927 — All over Smooth Black Leather - STYLE 7928 — All over Smooth Burgundy Color Leat! 


Write now for catalog or for salesman to call 


GARDINER SHOE COMPANY, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY AND IN- STOCK ERA Mago 
Gardiner, Maine» ae 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: Marbridge Bide. 47 W. 34 
FAR WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: Soinit Shoe Co., Rae ecg Hecht, | 7S. 
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LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
of 
AMERICA 


once again 


speaks your language 


with promotions that 


SELL more women’s shoes 
SELL more men’s shoes 


SELL more children’s shoes 


a 








8 mammoth sho 
promotions 
Rus 
speak your 

language 

® HIGHER UNIT VOLUME 
@ MULTIPLE SALES 


® REPEAT BUSINESS 


@ PROFIT 





Distinctive and elegant leather fashions set 
the pace for bigger profit, bigger volume 
through multiple sales to your best cus- 
tomers. Tie-in with the Leather Industries of 
America full-color campaign in the NEW 
YORKER— women’s shoes March 1; men’s 
shoes March 15; women’s accessories April 
12; resort merchandise May 17. 











For their world of hop, skip and jump 
the protection of 


A world of THER SHOES! tne protection of 
hi ALL-LEA 
py om tata Gothen ALL-LEATHER SHOES! 


For their wortd of nop, skip and jump 


SCA sr rs 





























f Easy living—high profits—when you feature a wardrobe of Promotions of children’s all-leather quality shoes pay off 
women’s quality leather shoes for the busy suburban life. profitably for you in unit volume and repeat business. 
The Leather Industries of America full-color page in the The multi-page Leather Industries of America Spring 

' May REDBOOK tells the wardrobe story. Tell it again in your Shoe Section in the March PARENTS’ gives you all the 
store with your own merchandise—and ring up the sales! ammunition to bring in this high profit traffic. 





aes PG Cather afoot! ee aii 


pil 


Profit ahead—leather afoot—in the largest men’s shoe advertising promotion 
this Spring—or any Spring! Leather Industries of America is running three 
full-cclor pages in the April ESQUIRE featuring the shoes of 16 quality shoe 
manufacturers. Don’t miss the golden opportunity of making this promotion 
pay off for you. 


om 


G / ; Be “in the red’”’ profitably. Promote women’s shoes in this 

4 CO fl AL ay i Spring’s new red leathers and tie-in with the Leather Industries of 
America full-color, double page spread in February 15 VOGUE 
—a wonderful way to “‘see—and sell—red.”’ 


Leather Industries of America 
411 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Please send me merchandising kits on 
the following promotions: 


r 
| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| C1) New Yorker O Vogue 
(0 Parents’ 1 Esquire 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





0) Redbook 


Name...... 


;.. symbol of profit. 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES of AMERICA 


411 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Address.. 
eae sesesseeesss- GONE,..... State 





















Tell your customers you have the FASHION boot! 
Tell your customers you have DRIZZLE BOOTS® 
They are CLEARLY the best boots! 


28 BIG NATIONAL 
FASHION ADS 


RADIO SPOT CAMPAIGN 


in 13 leading markets to make DRIZZLE BOOTS 
the most “asked for” boot. To be sure you can 


sell your customers the boot they ask for... 


ORDER 


g rizzle boots. 


TODAY ! 











#801 #802 















Hi-lo Hi-Heel Cuban 
Fits any Fits high Fits cuban and 
heel height heels square heels 





In smoke grey 
or crystal 
clear. 
Retail — 
just $2 








WRITE COFFEY-HOYT PRODUCTS, INC., Gardena, California 
IN NEW YORK: 45 West 34th Street 
IN CHICAGO: Excel Bonded Warehouse, 3920-46 South Calumet 
or call your nearest warehouse or jobber 









<  Gawemned by > 
Good Housekeeping 


ey 
wor as ADVERTISED ward 
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Shoe Production Decline Forecast for 19 





NESLA Report Sees Smallest New England Production Total Since 
1954; Also Calls Attention to First Stages of Shoe Industry Recession 


BOSTON—lIn its annual] forecast, 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association expected production 
and employment in the shoe indus- 
try to decline in 1958. Total 1958 
production was projected at 575 
million pairs, compared with an 
estimated output of 585 million 
pairs in 1957, and a record level 
of 588.5 million pairs in 1956. 

This forecast is supported by the 
already discernible first stages of 
a recession in the shoe industry, 
said Maxwell Field, executive vice- 
president of NESLA. 

New England, largest shoe pro- 
ducing area in the nation, has 
achieved a production level over 
the last several decades equal to 
33 per cent of total U. S. shoe out- 
put, said the report. New England 
production in 1958, based on this 
ratio, is estimated at 192 million 
pairs, the smallest production to- 
tal since 1954. New England shoe 
output reached 202 million pairs 
in 1956 and a record high of 204 
million pairs in 1955. 

A 1957 production of 585 million 
pairs is virtually unchanged from 
the 1956 output of more than 588 
million pairs. Total value of ship- 
ments is estimated at substantially 
more than $2 billion. 

New England’s shoe industry 
continued to lead the country as a 
whole in production during 1957. 
U. S. shoe output of 506 million 
pairs for the first ten months 
showed an increase of 1 per cent, 
while New England showed a de- 
cline of 3.5 per cent to 166 million 
pairs during the same period. Ship- 
ments of shoes from New England 
producers totaled 167,766,000 pairs, 
valued at $590,898,000 during this 
ten month period. New England 
volume for 1957 is estimated at 
193 million pairs, shipments at 195 
million pairs valued at approxi- 
mately $690 million. 
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MAXWELL FIELD 


Massachusetts led all states dur- 
ing 1957 in total shoe production, 
followed by New York state. The 
latest production data, covering the 
first ten months of this year, indi- 
cates that Massachusetts shoe out- 
put amounted to 81,829,000 pairs. 

Massachusetts accounts for 16 
per cent of U. S. output and 49 per 
cent of New England’s output of 
footwear. Maine’s shoe industry 
produces 25 per cent and New 
Hampshire 20 per cent of New En- 
gland’s annual shoe output. 

Total employment in the shoe in- 
dustry averages 220,000 wage-earn- 
ers, with a maximum of 82,000 em- 
ployed in New England this year. 

The shoe, leather and leather 
products industry is the third larg- 
est manufacturing employer of la- 
bor in New England. Approxi- 
mately 78,000 shoe workers are cur- 
rently employed and an additional 
32,000 workers are employed in the 
leather and leather products com- 
panies in the area. These workers 
are among the highest paid in the 
industry. 

Shoe sales held up well during 
the first half of the year but have 
declined in recent months. Latest 
estimates for retail shoe store sales 
for the first nine months of 1957 
indicate an average increase of one 





per cent over the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Domestic cattle slaughter de- 
clined slightly in 1957 and is ex- 
pected to equal 26 million hides. 
However, there was a net export 
volume of approximately six mil- 
lion hides, so that the available 
supply consumed by domestic tan- 
ners approximated 20 million. Cat- 
tle hide supplies in 1958 are ex- 
pected to be maintained at approxi- 
mately this same level, with supply 
virtually in balance with domestic 
and foreign demand. 

Calf and kip skin supplies of 
approximately 12,500,000 pieces 
were reduced by a net export vol- 
ume of 2 million skins. Future 
supplies of these skins are expected 
to remain at current levels. 


Acme Boot Plans to Expand 
Plant by Half-Million Dollars 


NASHVILLE — According to an 
announcement by President Sidney 
Cohn, Acme Boot Company, Inc., of 
Clarksville, plans a $500,000 expan- 
sion program in 1958, providing 
new jobs for between 300 and 350 
at Clarksville and Ashland City. 

Mr. Cohn said a 50,000-square- 
foot office and warehouse building 
will be constructed at Clarksville at 
a cost of about $350,000. Present 
office space in Acme’s original 
factory will be converted into pro- 
duction space. The firm recently 
completed a 40,000-square-foot ware- 
house. 

“In Ashland City,” said Mr. Cohn, 
“the present plant will be increased 
by about 25,000 square feet at a 
cost of about $150,000. Ashland 
City Development Corporation will 
finance $100,000 of it, and the Acme 
Boot Company will furnish the rest. 
The structure will be leased to 
Acme.” 

He added that the two plants will 
require about $150,000 in new ma- 
chinery and equipment. Acme has 
just completed its fourth plant at 
Springfield. Its other plant is at 
Cookeville. 








Independent Shoemen Sees Tight Retail Picture in 1958 


BOSTON — An intense competi- 
tive situation in 1958 shoe retail- 
ing is the consensus of a national 
poll conducted among retail and 
manufacturer members of Indepen- 
dent Shoemen, the organization 
disclosed. 

The forecast is that the tighten- 
ing of business conditions will be 
especially keen during the first 
half of the year. 

“It will take powerful incen- 
tives to lure ‘extra’ spending from 
consumer budgets,” declared Frank 
T. Underhill, IS executive director, 
in the report. 

Since, says the report, any 
growth or increase in sales will 
have to come from existing facili- 
ties, independents were urged to 
recognize the vital need to develop 


and promote themselves as special- 
ized operations rather than “just 
a store where shoes can be bought.” 

“Such specialization,” said the IS 
announcement, “can take one or sev- 
eral forms: specialized services, or 
types of footwear, or serving a 
specific clientele, or providing ‘ex- 
tras’ which the sheer volume store 
cannot or does not provide. These 
extras permit the store to operate 
on a better margin so that the store 
isn’t required to compete solely on 
the basis of prices.” 

Independents were represented 
as becoming increasingly con- 
cerned over growing competition 
from shopping centers, the dis- 
count houses and the _ factory- 
owned and _ franchise-type shoe 
store. 





Dana Chosen Goodyear Sales Coordinator 





C. A. DANA 


AKRON, O.—Charles A. Dana has 
been appointed sales coordinator of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s 
Shoe Products division. He will make 
his headquarters at the division’s 
Windsor, Vt., factory 2nd be respon- 
sible for liaison between sales and 
production with particular emphasis 
on new products. 

The position is new. It was created 
to provide better customer service, 
according to George G. Kerr, sales 
manager of the firm’s Shoe Products 
division. 

Mr. Dana has been associated with 
the division since 1938. His most re- 
cent position was chief shoe labora- 
tory technician. 

Lee B. Hood has been promoted 
from shoe laboratory technician to 
sales engineer at Windsor. He will 


L. B. HOOD 


direct development work on new 
products with customers. He has 
been with Goodyear’s Shoe Products 
division since 1946. He joined the 
firm as a lab assistant. 


Plans Sandals on Louis Heels 


NEW YORK—tThe president of 
Bernardo Sandals, Dino Sonnino, 
announced his factory is starting 
to make some sandals on 18/8 Louis 
heels. Four or five Bernardo styles, 
comprising thongs and one toe ring 
type, will be put on these higher 
heels. They will be made in a range 
of colors in sizes 5 to 9, narrow and 
medium, and will retail at $10.95 
and $12.95. They will be available 
after the first of January and will 
be worn at a number of the couture 
openings during that month. 






Harry Remis Takes 
Over Beggs & Cobb 


BOSTON—Capital stock of Beggs 
& Cobb, Inc., 80-year-old tanning 
company, has been acquired by 
Harry Remis of Swampscott, Mass., 
it has been announced by Sidney 
A. Beggs, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Remis, himself a well-known 
tanner, and head, among others, of 
the Acme Tanning Company of 
Peabody, Mass., thus becomes sole 
owner not only of Beggs & Cobb 
but also of that company’s subsidi- 
ary, Maine Leathers, Inc., in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Me. 

Under Mr. Remis’ ownership, the 
two companies will continue to op- 
erate under the same names and 
the Beggs & Cobb Boston office also 
will be continued with the same 
sales personnel. Mr. Remis becomes 
president and treasurer. 


Whether the Beggs & Cobb tan- 
nery at Winchester, Mass., origi- 
nally due to be closed, will actually 
cease operations, is not yet known 
although Mr. Remis said it “prob- 
ably” will. He announced, however, 
that operations at Dever-Foxcroft 
will be stepped up and more people 
employed. 

In addition to being head of 
Acme Leather in Peabody, Mr. 
Remis also heads H. Remis & Com- 
pany, also in Peabody; two Ca- 
nadian companies and Caribbean 
Tannery, in Puerto Rico. 





Massachusetts Shoe Industry 
Wages Rose 42 Per Cent 


BOSTON—Average hourly earn- 
ings in the Massachusetts shoe in- 
dustry have increased 42 per cent 
from January, 1950, to September, 
1957, while the cost-of-living index 
rose only 23 per cent during this 
same period, according to the New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. This reflected an actual gain 
of 15 per cent in these workers’ real 
wages. The association noted that 
from January, 1956, to September, 
1957, average hourly earnings rose 
9.9 per cent while the cost-of-living 
index rose only 7.5 per cent. This 
resulted in an actual 2.2 per cent 
increase in real earnings during this 
period. 
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I. Miller’s Spring-Styled Shoe Collection Put on View 


NEW YORK—tThe spring collec- 
tion of I. Miller was presented re- 
cently by Eleanor H. Frankel, vice- 
president, and the Millerkin line by 
Maxine Michelman who noted that 
she had been styling that line for 
just a year. Paint Box colors—red, 
number one; green and blue—were 
highlighted as Brilliants. The 
beige-to-brown family included 
Rachel, an exclusive, yellow-tinted 
neutral, to be used in entire shoes 
and as trimming to replace white; 
Southern Pine, an apricot-tinted 
beige, and two browns—lI. Miller’s 
#9 and Benedictine, revived, espe- 
cially for sports wear. Whitecap, 
a green-tinted white, was shown as 
reflecting the interest in green for 
apparel. Another red, Barbecue, 
described as a saucy orange-red, in 
the Millerkin line, was described as 
a Suburbia red and featured in an 
imported textured calfskin, highly 
regarded when used with stacked 
leather heels. 

In leathers, black patent leather 
was given first place, especially for 
the important sandalized styles for 
spring. Other leathers included 
calf, suede, kidskin and _ several 
reptiles, including “Chandori” rep- 
tile, patent Calcutta and Java liz- 
ard, this last a revival from the 
Thirties and looking very fresh for 
midwinter wear. Combination of 
leather surfaces, such as calf, silk 
suede and lacquered or patent Cal- 
cutta all in the same red, created 
new excitement. 

Fabrics for feather-weight shoes 
were prominent in the collections. 
To wear with a silk suit was Can- 
ton crepe tailored with patent 
leather. “Pemezia,” an I. Miller 
import, was described as a trend- 
setting fabric. There were black 
cotton piqué, over-printed; “Broca- 
dero,” an Italian silk brocade in a 
design of roses on a dark ground 
and another in fishes in several col- 
ors; canvas in natural, red or 
black; Glen Plaids, a Millerkin city 
shoe fabric; Tattersall checks in 
nubby white on black, matched to 
two skirts. 

There were any number of sil- 
houettes with the big news in 
the opening-up of the patterns. 
Notable in the collection was the 
“Supersandal,” taken from a little 
girl’s shoe with its wide center 
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strap, cross-straps and cut-outs, 
put on a mid-heel. Millerkin had a 
Chemise sandal, also opened up. 
Wider bands, open backs, broader 
vamp detailing were the new style 
features of Millerkin’s newest T- 
straps. Very bare were the Bikini 
sandal and the two-piece shoe. 

Soles were important in the col- 
lections: extension soles on sandals 
and moulded soles in the three bril- 
liant Paint Box colors, in three 
styles, tongue, T and tie. 

In heels there was Perugia’s new 
“Chemise,” just over 17/8 with a 
broader base and a new “set-for- 
ward -under-the-arch” balance. 
Lowered heels are stronger this 
coming season, according to I. Mil- 
ler fashion authorities. 


Shoe Industry Seen Facing 
Wary Consumer in 1958 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The shoe 
trade may feel still further the 
pinch of consumer spending wari- 
ness in 1958. But alert salesman- 
ship and careful buying should en- 
able most retailers to maintain 
their dollar volume at or near 1957 
totals, the government’s top leather 
expert believes. 

Here are the seven main trends 
for the footwear trade to watch in 
1958, according to J. G. Schnitzer, 
director of the Leather Shoes and 


Allied Products division, U. 
partment of Commerce: 

1. Upgrading by consumers has 
halted. Some downgrading already 
is in effect. 

2. Both factory output and retail 
sales volume are expected to con- 
tinue at about the 1957 rates. No 
marked changes in either expected. 

3. Manufacturers may be forced 
to downgrade their products if they 
continue to meet resistance to price 
advances. 

4. Inventories as a whole 
low. As a result, any improved 
sales on a seasonal basis will be 
reflected immediately in greater or- 
ders and increased factory produc- 
tion. 

5. Early placing of spring orders 
is important, for Easter occurs 
about two weeks earlier than in 
1957. Retailers were slow in plac- 
ing orders during the final months 
of 1957. Unless they order prompt- 
ly for spring selling, they may meet 
difficulties in getting deliveries in 
time for the Easter season. 

6. Total factory production in 
1958 will be in the neighborhood of 
593 million pairs. 

7. Manufacturers sales of foot- 
wear are holding up, but profits 
are down. 

As a whole, 1958 is going to be a 
year in which everybody will have 
to run faster and work harder to 
stay in the competitive race, ac- 
cording to Mr. Schnitzer. 


S. De- 


are 





Gift Marks NESLA President’s Retirement 


oe 


A. W. Berkowitz, retiring president of the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, was recently presented with a seascape by members of the association. The 
presentation was made by Wallace J. McGrath, vice-president of NESLA. Mr. 
Berkowitz heads Songo Shoe Manufacturing Corporation and the Borque Shoe 
Company. Mr. McGrath is president of the John E. Lucey Company. 








NEW YORK — Retail shoe sales 
hit a new peak of $4,037,000,000 in 
1957 compared with $3,931,000,000 
in 1956 as women’s pointed toes and 
the male tapered look forged ahead. 

Shoe production rose to 594,100,- 
000 pairs from 588,200,000 pairs in 
1956 a previous high, according to 
Joseph §. Stern, chairman of the 
board of the National Shoe Insti- 
tute. The United States produced 40 
per cent of world output. Americans 
purchased at the rate of 3.5 pairs 
annually. 

In 1958, retail sales, it was esti- 
mated, will remain at the $4,000,- 
000,000 level with production off 
about one per cent. 

Department store sales averaged 
2% per cent over 1956 with women’s 
shoes representing a gain of 3 per 
cent; men’s 2 per cent, and chil- 
dren’s 2 per cent. 

Average retail shoe prices rose 
from $6 to $6.05 in 1957. 

Livestock analysts believe that 
cattlehide supplies in 1958 will be 
somewhat lower than in 1957, but 
should remain large enough to satis- 
fy domestic requirements and sub- 
stantial export demand. 





National Shoe Fair Winner 
Of Mexico Trip Boards Plane 

















Winner of the Mexico trip for two per- 
sons awarded by the 1957 National Shoe 
Fair, Emilia Corneliussen, right, owner 
of the Hall-Allen Shoe Company of 


Fargo, N. D., is shown boarding a 
Mexico-bound plane at Midway Airport, 
Chicago. Her guest is Mrs. Oscar Son- 
drall. Miss Corneliussen participated in 
Mexico's first shoe fair. 
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Pointed Toes, Tapers, Help Retail Sales Hit New Peak 


In fashion, women’s shoe patterns 
will be opened somewhat in the 
spring while basic lines will be slim 
with emphasis on color. The trend 
in men’s shoes is toward more flex- 
ibilty and increasing lightweight 
styles while children’s shoes will fol- 
low the adult look, noted the Na- 
tional Shoe Institute. 

Nine hundred manufacturers, em- 
ployed more than 240,000 workers 
in 1957 producing 79,000,000 men’s 
dress; 23,000,000 men’s work; 25,- 
000,000 youth and boys; 180,000,000 
women’s regular; 95,000,000 wo- 
men’s sandals; 40,000,000 misses; 
35,000,000 children’s; 38,000,000 in- 
fants and boys; 6,000,000 athletic; 
66,000,000 slippers and 7,100,000 in 
all other categories. Sales equalled 
production. 


Air Step Appoints Schlomann 

ST. LOUIS—Air Step division of 
Brown Shoe Company has an- 
nounced that Kenn Schlomann will 
be its sales representative in Chi- 
cago and northern Illinois. Mr. 
Schlomann joined Brown Shoe Com- 
pany in 1955, and has served as size 
buyer and service representative for 
the firm. 

He attended the University of Il- 
linois previous to joining Brown. 





New York Travelers Elect 
Officers at Christmas Meeting 


NEW YORK—The annual busi- 
ness meeting and Christmas party 
of The Boot and Shoe Travelers As- 
sociation of New York, Inc., was 
held recently. 

The current slate of officers was re- 
elected as follows: president, Daniel 
S. Griffin of Curtis-Stephens-Embry 
Company; first vice-president, My- 
ron B. Wolf of Penobscot Shoe Com- 
pany; second vice-president, Harry 
Rhodes of John E. Lucey Company; 
treasurer, Herbert Spahm of Metro- 
politan Shoemakers; executive sec- 
retary, Charles Havranck of Swan 
Shoe Company; assistant secretary, 
Edward McCann of W. L. Kreider’s 
Sons Manufacturing Company. 

The five new directors elected to 
serve for three yars were Al Fields 
of Stein-Sulkis Shoe Company; Wil- 
liam Garvin of Hussco Shoe Com- 
pany; John §. Getty of Gerberich- 


Payne Shoe Company; Archie 
Rosenberg of Panther Moccasin 
Manufacturing Company; Richard 


Stewart of Johnson-Stephens & 
Shinkle Shoe Company. 

The business program also in- 
cluded a talk on special legislative 
activities of The National Council 
of Salesmen’s Organizations by 
Mitchell M. Shipman, the Council’s 
attorney. 





NSMA Says November Shoe Output Dips 6.9 Per Cent 


NEW YORK—Shoe output in November is estimated by the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association to have totaled 43.3 million pairs. This 
represents a decline of 6.9 per cent from November, 1956, when 46,491,000 
pairs were produced. The declines took place in all major categories except 


youths’ and boys’ which showed a slight advance over a year ago. 





Est. 





11 Mos. Totals 


Nov. Oct. Nov. %Change ——-_-———_—_— % 
(thousand pairs) 1957 1957 1956 Nov.-Nov. 1957 1956 Change 
I is oc wcy's-0' 7,500 8,794 8,462 -—11.4 95,578 98,980 — 3.4 
Youths’ and boys’... 1,600 2,071 1,520 + 5.3 22,287 20,250 +10.1 
Women’s. . .. 18,500 21,661 19,375 — 4.5 256,140 252,724 + 1.4 
Misses’ and children’s. . 5,600 6,273 5,787 — 3.2 68,232 68,242 -— 0.01 
Infants’ and babies’ . 2,800 3,227 3,042 — 8.0 34,515 34,075 + 1.3 
Other...... 7,300 9,065 8,305  —12.1 72,325 72,540 — 0.3 
Total. . ,300 51,091 46,491 -— 6.9 549,077 546,811 + 0.4 











A preliminary estimate of December production, based on manufac- 





turers’ reported schedules, places production this month at approximately 
45 million pairs. This would represent an increase of 8 per cent over last 
December when output totaled 41,668,000 pairs. 

Including the estimates for November and December production, output 
for 1957 will total approximately 594 million pairs, about 1 per cent 


greater than last year. 
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“BISTRO”, a delicately laced 17/8 sling pump, 
star of Allure’s new Deauville collection. Done in the inimitable 
quality and fashion colours of HUBSCHMAN’S CALF =3308 
Créme with brown accents...also in =345 Rose Red, 
#3323 Ginger, #507 Flight Blue, and Black... 
by Allure Shoe Corporation, Miami 37, Florida. 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 23 
Fashion Office: Empire State Building, New York 1 
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bh Cut 


$5-$6 children’s shoes 


AMERICA’S 
FASTEST 


GROWING = 
ILE SHOE LINE G2 














ee Bonnet Shoes offer the 
_ features of footwear selling up to $2.00 more a pair. 


oo "BECAUSE Blue Star-Blue Bonnet Shoes retail at oe 
: . ., the heart of the big volume market. 
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SEE THE 
COMPLETE 
NEW LINE! 


WALK-OVER 


HOBBIES 


Unusual new 
featherweight 

fashion for 
heavyweight sales 


Ask about special 
Meet the fabulous new featherweight Merchandising Plan on 
fashions for country style and com- 
fort . . . true country casuals... . : WALK-OVER HOBBIES 
yes, meet WALK-OVER Hob- 
bies! Meet the complete new 
WALK-OVER line for more profit 
and turnover, with expanded 
in-stock facilities and service. 


Meet the new WALK-OVER 
Franchise Plan that offers 

42% + minimum mark-up 
with a profit dividend on re- 
orders. 


Meet your WALK-OVER 
salesman today . . . or contact 
Jean Keith, President, or Bob 
Fesler, Vice-President and 
Sales Manager. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY Brockton 63, Mass. 47 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Take a Tip from Pro-tek:tiv! 


CURTIS, STEPHENS, EMBRY COMPANY, manufacturers of fine 
quality shoes for children since 1882, are just one of the leading 
shoe companies who have built their line on a “SUPERSOLE” 
foundation. 

As millions of readers of Parents’ Magazine know, if it 
doesn’ t carry the VOTAN trademark, it isn’t genuine leather 
“SUPERSOLE”. Customer demand and customer satisfaction 
are the best proof we know of what the original “SUPERSOLE” 
can do for you! 


eve BURE or families 
ey een VIRGINIA OAK TANNERY 
SEO this SEAL SALES CORPORATION 


27 SPRUCE STREET — NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


for The Story Behind ‘SurerSote’ write today for our Mustrated free booklet ‘A. 
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Upgrading Down 


Investment Trusts for 
Financing Small Firms 


Record Budget Coming 


\WAitpirecin Newsreel 





by George H. Baker 





Government sales statistics are now reflecting what retailers have known 


for weeks: Consumers are no longer “upgrading” their purchases. 

It’s partially a reflection of the federal government’s “tight money” 
policy, partly a reflection of growing consumer wariness over economic 
conditions. 

But “the good old days” when a man came in to spend $15 on a pair 
of shoes and walked out with a $20.00 pair are gone—for the time being. 
A man with $15 to spend, spends just that—or less. 

lt should be pointed out that there is no trend toward “downgrading” 
of planned purchases. That is, a customer for the same pair of $15 
men’s shoes doesn’t enter a shoe store with the thought of switching to 
a $10 pair. 

It’s a simple reflection of the widespread consumer caution with a 
buck. As business picks up—and there is every indication that it will, 
come spring—easier credit and bigger payrolls may once more steer the 
customer toward the higher-priced lines. 


If you are having trouble financing your store’s operations or expansion 
programs, you may want to support a new small business financing plan 
proposed by top investment experts. 

Under the proposal, investment trusts would be set up by selling shares 
to private investors and to the government. These trusts would invest 
risk capital in small stores, wholesale and manufacturing firms. 

Such a plan, the backers warn, won’t go over to any extent unless the 
government participates. 


More and more, it’s beginning to look like the 1958 session of Congress 
will vote the biggest-ever peacetime U. S. government. An all-time record 
budget (not counting war years) is in the making, and next year’s elec- 
tion-minded Congress will stamp approval on most of it. The lawmakers 
may even add a few spending projects of their own. 

Tax reduction is out of the window, of course; and a return to a red- 
ink budget is likely if overall government spending continues to rise. 

President Eisenhower, in his urgent plea for new and expanded fed- 
eral science programs (Oklahoma City, Nov. 13), called for fresh spend- 
ing for missile-and-rocket research, coupled with cancellation of low- 
priority government spending projects. But what congressman, in the 
supercharged atmosphere of an election year, will vote to wipe out gov- 
ernment jobs? 

Theoretically, if Congress would close out enough non-essential pro- 
grams to balance out the upcoming increase in missile-and-rocket spend- 
ing, a balanced budget could be achieved and there might even be a 
surplus Jeft over for tax reduction. But this situation is not likely to 
occur, 

Mr. Eisenhower warns that “the pressure groups will howl” over all 
proposals to cut federal spending programs. He never spoke a truer 
word, Already, sensitive bureaucrats in low-pressure agencies, plus Wash- 
ington lawyers and lobbyists, plus quite a few individual congressmen are 
howling—and loudly. Give a listen: 

@ The farm bloc is demanding that economizers stop eyeing crop 














Washington 
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New Rules 
on Tax Reeords 


Foreign Aid Program 
Payroll Up 








subsidies as a place to save money. 

@ Veterans’ organizations (American Legion is the loudest) are pro- 
testing any moves to trim veteran aid. 

®@ Natural resources spokesmen say they fear “deep slashes” are 
planned by the Budget Bureau in their projects. 

@ Foreign aid officials are determined to prevent the erosion of any 
of their programs. State Dept. says this is “not the time” for any cuts. 

@ Loans and other forms of aid for small business will be vigorously 
defended, Congress is not likely to tamper with this form of spending— 
it’s too big an asset among the voters. 

So where will reductions be made? 

Chances are there won't be any reductions that amount to anything. 

The Defense Department is making it clear that it expects to receive 
at least $1.5 billion to $2 billion more than it received this year. So if 
this increase is loaded on top, and no old programs are taken off at the 
bottom, the likelihood of a balanced budget is dim indeed. 


Some of your headaches caused by federal rules requiring all records, 
books and sales slips to be kept indefinitely will be removed. 

The Internal Revenue Service will soon issue new rules, ineluding for 
the first time a limit on how long sales slips and other detailed records 
must be kept, and spelling out exactly which records must be kept forever. 

At present, every scrap of paper bearing on your business must be 
kept indefinitely. 

IRS has also backed down and relieved you of the burden of supplying 
detailed descriptions of any funds you may have given your employes 
for business expenses in 1957. But such spending will have to be reported 


by workers in 1958. 


This country’s foreign aid program has been almost cut in half in the 
last four years, but more workers than ever are on the payroll to ad- 
minister the shrunken program. 

And more are going to be hired, according to officials of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, which handles the overseas dole. 

Employes connected with the foreign aid program numbered 10,338 
on Jan. 1, 1953, more than 7,000 of which were Americans. On June 
30 of this year, the payroll had risen to 13,000, of which 9,164 were 
Americans, including 1755 working in Washington. For the 1953 fiscal 
year, Congress appropriated $6 billion for foreign aid. In the current 
year, the appropriation was down to $3.4 billion. 

Despite this, foreign aid officials say they will have a “modest increase” 
in employment over the next few months. 

(The above is a working example of “Parkinson’s Law,” a humorous 
but realistic “principle” stated by British Professor C. Northcote Parkin- 
son. According to “Parkinson’s Law,” bureaucracy tends to increase 
itself at a constant rate each year, regardless of whether or not the 
bureaucrats have the same amount of work to do or less work to do. 
They make work for one another, thereby increasing the volume of 

[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE | 








Now...at the 
‘theart of the shoe’’ 


| Lexide’ 
‘Insoling 


Specially designed 
for Goodyear welt construction 


Latex Fiber Industries 


Beaver Falls, New York. 
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Have you considere 


FIBRE ... FABE 


PLIRIT 


It’s the right combination. Strength where you need it. Economy where you can 
safely save money. 

Inseam stitches can be set tightly in the tough duck inner flange. The outer flange 
of fused fibrous material is securely bonded to the feather portion of the insole. It 
provides firmness to the rib to match the pulls of tight side lasting and inseaming. 


There is no loose unanchored core in the upstanding part of 
PLIRIB. You can get a low tight seam without danger 
of sewing in an air pocket under a core. Inseam 

stitches are set in solid rib material. 








You can depend upon the uniformity of 
PLIRIB too. All cements are made under 
strictest quality control methods 

to assure continued satisfaction. 








FABRIC 







FIBRE 


It costs you nothing to find out how 
PLIRIB saves you money and im- 
proves quality. Call us today. 


PRODUCT OF B. B. CHEMICAL CO. 


. Shoe Machinery Corporation 
Distributed by United Boston, Massachusetts 
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Thin is 
Carry«Pack 


hak oeal 


CARRY*PACK * &% g 


HANDLES 


add profit to 
every sale! 
imprinted, they 


this is how Carry-Pack 
improves your business 


e seals all types of boxes, bags, or wraps 


> advertise for you! : e costs far less than string, cellophane tape, 


or special wraps 
@ makes Carrying easy... . customers love the convenience 
@ saves wrapping time . . . takes just six seconds to apply 


e eliminates shoplifting 
. it’s a sure sign that a sale has been made 


@ easy to operate dispenser 


... can be mastered in minutes 
e custom imprints, to match your packaging 
design or advertise your store 


e seventeen beautiful stock colors, 
with matching gummed tape 


e dispensers loaned free ... in accord with liberal plan 


Investigate 
> CARRY*PACK now! @& é 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
FREE DEMONSTRATION OR SAMPLES 


CROCHET HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


CARRY-PACK CO., LTD. 
SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 8SR-I8 


Canadian Licensee: Top Paper Products Limited, 
Guelph, Ontario 


(0 Please send free 10 day trial. 
(CO Please send free samples. 

My color choice is _._ 
Check if you use: BOXES ; BAGS 
WRAP IN PAPER 





eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeee 


Name 





Store 





Address. 





City, __State__ 
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ABOVE: Preparation and checking of dye 
baths is an important function of the 
Control Laboratory. Technician Edward 
Diefendorf is in charge of mixing dyes, 
under the supervision of Mr. Robert 
Rudolph, Production Superintendent and 
color expert of the quality control staff. 


AT RIGHT: After the skins have been dyed 
and fat liquored, John Sharpel of the 
Control Laboratory checks their readiness 
for the next step of the way to finished 
leather. 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
DOESN'T 
JUST HAPPEN 


at John R. Evans & Company 


Quality Control keeps Evans colors uniform 
from dye lot to dye lot 
Dyeing is a crucial point on the path to uniformity. The dye must be 
mixed exactly as it was for the first lot of the same color, and the process 
timed exactly to penetrate the leather evenly and so thoroughly that the 
color will never pull out or fade. Checking each and every dye lot is a 
big part of the Control Laboratory’s job. 


AT LEFT: Town & Country’s Missy is a smart little skimmer in a smart 
choice of leather — Evans Ruby (black) Kid. Important consideration in 
the choice of Ruby Kid is certainty of uniform quality and color in each 
successive lot ordered for this best selling shoe. Town & Country’s con- 
fidence in their choice is based on years of experience with Evans 
Uniform Quality Leathers. 


A Member of the Kid Leather Guild 
JOHN R. EVANS & COMPANY — The House of Uniform Quality Leathers 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 1857 — 1958 





























 ¢ another 
% ‘bread 'n’ butter’’ style 


featuring FABRIcushory foam 


100% 


INCREASE Meteor pump by Natural Bridge 
is top seller for 3 years 


Shoe patterns that hit the winning combination of STYLE 
and COMFORT ... and sell in increasing volume for several 
seasons ... are profitable “bread ’n’ butter” styles. 

The METEOR pump ... introduced in 1955 by Natural 
Bridge Shoemakers (division of Craddock-Terry Shoe Cor- 
poration) ...is one of these popular best sellers. With changes 
only in vamp treatment, this pattern has produced outstand- 
ing sales increases to date. 

Style and comfort qualities are “built-in” to the METEOR 
shoe with FABRIcushon foam-fabric lining. In fact, this ver- 
satile material made the stitched vamp style possible, practical 


1957 2 
1955 7 and economical. 


METEOR sales records prove As proven by manufacturers’ sales records, shoes using 
buyer satisfaction and repeat FABRIcushon foam combinations .. . linings, insoles or bottom 
orders. fillers ... consistently develop into “bread ’n’ butter” patterns. 


THE KEAN DA 4 E COMPANY Representatives: BOSTON: Continental Textile Corp. 


NEW YORK: Eastern Foam Fabric Co. CINCINNATI: 
Andrews-Alderfer Division M. Hale Co, NASHVILLE: Robert Porter. ST. LOUIS: 
1031 HOME AVENUE ‘ AKRON 10, OHIO Gerald D. Scott Sales Co. LOS ANGELES: Herman 


Schlobohm Foam Rubber & Plastics Co. 
FABRicushon products are produced under Patents 2,628,654 and 2,649,391. 7868-AA 
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Voice of the [rade 


“Create . . . Project . . . Resolve! 
Sounds exciting doesn’t it?” says 
DOROTHY FOX DAVIES, Fashion 
Director for Hubschman Leather Com- 
pany. “Well, it is; but at the same 
time it involves a great responsibility. 
“For instance, each season — spring 
and summer .. . fall and winter—our 
tannery makes up 25 to 30 colors .. . 


We have 


to project that many colors in order 


basics as well as new ones. 


to give the manufacturers across the 


i 
Wh) 
Ai i 
=| Wa 


Loeeommnens 

country a chance for a choice. We try 
to create colors that will come closest 
to filling the needs and fashion prefer- 
ences for their particular locales and 
clients. At the same time, we know 
from our years of fashion experience 
and background that before the order- 
ing is through . . . that the 25 to 30 
colors will have been sifted and sorted 
and will resolve themselves into four 
strong categories that will account for 
about 80 per cent of our business. 
“As a case in point, take the Spring- 
Summer °58 line. We created about 
thirty colors and in actual shipments 
of Hubschman calf, through December 
1, 1957 . . . #507-Blue, three reds, 
Turf and Benedictine accounted for 75 
per cent; the balance of 25 per cent 
for black and limited colors. 
“Although we can almost pinpoint 
these results, instinctively, we do not 
presume to give out broad fashion 
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predictions early in the season for fear 
of misguiding the manufacturers. In- 
stead, we make up the beautiful array 
of colors and let the designers and 
manufacturers decide the issue.” 


% % 


“There has been a good deal of em- 
phasis on the ‘little heel’ this past 
season,” says OSCAR KRAWITZ, 
shoe buyer for The Fair in Chicago 
and he feels they will be even more 
important for spring. He says: “Very 
often, these little heels mean extra 
pair sales because they don’t replace 
the high heels. 

“Women’s shoe business generally, 
will be stronger for spring than it has 
been thus far this season. Black pat- 
ent leather should be as strong or 
stronger than it was last year. We 
look for great strength in the green 
shades, as well as those neutrals that 
can be worn with all colors.” 


* *% % 


EUGENE TERRELL, owner of Ter- 
rell’s Shoe Salon in Kline’s, Casper, 
Wyo., hopes that “styles will settle 
down just a little to let the stores and 
customers catch up a bit.” He con- 
tinues: “It is easy to sell the extreme 
pointed toe to the younger set but 
the more matronly type in our area 
doesn’t favor them. She prefers a 
modified toe. 

“Slings are good and should continue 


> Concerning the heel 


in importance.’ 
breakage problem, he says: “Better 
education for repair shops as to the 
handling of thin heels is badly needed. 
I think customers should get reason- 
able wear from their heels, with a 
hazards. If 
they are style-minded, they have no 
choice but to wear the thin heel and 
hope for the best. Smartly dressed 


certain allowance for 
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working women are the ones with the 
biggest problem as they need to wear 
the heel most.” 


“Automobile, appliance manufac- 
turers and dress designers are going 
‘all out’ in educating the buying pub- 
lic as to what is new. Shoe manufac- 
turers and retailers too, however, lag 
They advertise and 


the extent of 


in this respect. 
promote, but 
other industries who are getting the 
women’s spending dollar,” says WEN- 
DELL J. GLADSTONE, owner of 
Gladstone’s Shoe Shop in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He suggests: “The 
trend today is quite extreme as com- 


not to 


pared with the past. It is going to 
take to educate the average 
woman . . . especially those removed 
from fashion centers . . . about today’s 
trend in shoe styles. Our biggest prob- 
lem is to make the customer style con- 


If this can be achieved, we 


time 


scious. 
can overcome price resistance.” 


* he * 


“Buy early, promote early . . . and 
you have a pretty good yardstick as 
to what you will be selling most 


the 


around,” 


Easter season comes 
says CLARENCE LEVY, 
buyer and merchandiser of women’s 
shoes at Neusteter’s, Denver, Colo. 


when 


“Already, I can see fabrics, prints 
and striped materials,” he continues, 
“as very important for next season. 
The new prints will be a must with 
many of the new spring costumes. 

“T know navy will be more important 
next Spring than in several seasons 
but it will be a brighter hue. I have 
a feeling too that there will be con- 
siderably more red next season.” 








“SHOESHINE BOY’S Face 
Stands Out in Mexico” was the cap- 
tion of a human interest story that 
appeared in The Christian Science 
Monitor. Along with it, they repro- 
duced the Mexican artist José Bar- 
dasano’s painting “ ‘BOLERO’— 
which captures the feeling of the 
ever-present ‘bolero’ or shoeshine 
boy of Mexico City, who lives by 
his wits and eager salesmanship.” 

The Christian Science Monitor 
piece went on to say: “Mexico is a 
country of fascinating faces. One 
of the most appealing is that of the 
little shoeshine boy, his somber 
black eyes watching the passing 
parade of feet for customers. There 
are hundreds of ‘boleros’ on the 
street corners of Mexico City. 


“On Cinco de Mayo Street, Jesus 
Garcia Castro, 8—‘a sus ordenes, 
senor’—waits on his bright red 
chair to polish the shoes of politi- 
cians enroute to the National Pal- 
ace, bankers from the Banco de 
Mexico, across the way, the brown- 
uniformed policemen directing traf- 
fic and the ‘vocedores’ hawking the 
daily news from the corner stand. 

“Every Mexican who wears shoes 
wears them gleaming except Jesus 
and his many colleagues. His own 
shoes are ragged with holes. Two 
years ago, when he started shining 
shoes, he didn’t own any at all. ... 
With the respectful bow of one busi- 
nessman to another, he invites his 
customer to sit on the red chair 
while he hops about like a jumping 
bean dispersing dust with flying 
brushes. 

“In the adobe vivienda where he 
lives with his brothers and sisters, 
he awakens at 6 a.m. and goes to 
school for two hours. He attends ‘La 
Primaria’ for boleros. He is in the 
first grade. Chucho (as his friends 
call him) is proud of his little red 
chair and shoeshine box. He didn’t 
have them when he started polishing 
shoes. He saved his centavos until 
he had 55 pesos. Then he went to 
the Lagunille market and bargained 
with the carpenters making furni- 
ture in the street.” 
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Profile.... 


by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 








T’S a quiet, simple story we have to tell. It’s about H. F. Patterson 

and his near half-century in the shoe industry . . . the past forty-three 

years were spent with the United Shoe Machinery Corporation. We 
venture to say that a vast majority of American shoe manufacturers, as 
well as a good many in countries all over the world, have, at some time 
or another during these years, had an opportunity to benefit from his ex- 
perience, knowledge and sage advice, either directly or indirectly. He has 
served shoe manufacturing, both here and abroad, conscientiously, effi- 
ciently and unselfishly. 

Pat started in the shoe industry in Rochester, New York, at a very early 
age and acquired a practical and first hand experience with machines and 
factory operations. That was probably one of the reasons he was accepted 
by United when he applied for the job—back in 1914. 

His first job with the United Shoe Machinery Corporation was as a 
“road man” . . . actually a machine repair man. He knew every machine 

. . every part down to the smallest screw . . . and how to get the maximum 
efficiency and production. He moved along from this original classification 
through successive promotions, in various capacities, until 1922, when he 
was transferred to the New York office and assigned to the machinery de- 
partment. He handled all matters pertaining to the machines—their sale, 
maintenance, service. In this capacity, he had a broad contact with shoe 
manufacturing. He was vitally interested in all phases of the shoe industry. 
He devoted years to the study and analysis of the factors that make for 
successful operation. He feels very strongly that the shoe industry is a 
sensitive soft goods field . . . an important barometer . . . and that consider- 
ing the number of operations that go into the making of a pair of shoes, 
the shoe manufacturer is not getting his fair share of profit—especially 
when compared with other industries. 

The door was always open at 110 Fifth Avenue in New York City and 
Pat was a friend in deed. He was never too busy to talk with people who 
came to see him. He would discuss their problems, their needs, their 
aspirations and through his contacts both within and outside of the cor- 
poration, he would try to find the answers. Underlying it all was the de- 
termination, always, to help the other fellow as much as he possibly could. 

[TURN TO PAGE 62, PLEASE] 
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by BILL ROSSI, Field Editor 











eed the Earth Rumblings 


Shoe business is undergoing important changes. But keep alert to bigger and swifter 


changes that may drastically alter some of our products and the way they're sold. 


HOE business is on the threshold of some of the 
biggest surprises and upheavals in its history. If 
you take a deep enough look at it, shoe business 
is already undergoing a revolution. And even bigger 
changes—a whole wave of them—may be on the way. 
Not suddenly, but what might be called fast-gradual. 

But the significance is this. While some of these 
changes are originating from within shoe business 
itself, most of these changes will result from forces 
outside of the industry, and hence beyond the direct 
control of the industry itself. 

Take a quick look at the recent past and current 
developments. The changes are radically altering our 
established concepts of shoe merchandising and the 
operation of shoe business, both retail and manu- 
facturing. The shopping center, a mere babe of hardly 
more than seven years, has drastically re-positioned our 
shoe store locations, has delivered severe blows to 
downtown stores, has created new areas and methods 
of shoe buying. The shopping center was born of a 
mass relocation of our population—an outside force 
over which shoe business had no control. 

The discount house, a recent entry into shoe business, 
is already forcing changes in merchandising concepts 
in department, shoe and specialty stores. 

Mail order and house-to-house shoe selling is grow- 
ing in proportion. Here again a changing concept: 
bringing the “shoe store” to the customer’s doorstep. 

Note the current rapid development and intensifying 
interest in roadside shoe stores. This, say shoemen, 
may be the next “mass movement” of shoe business, 
similar to that which took place in the shopping 
centers. The automobile, roads, rise of suburban and 
country populations—all outside influences—have con- 
tributed to this new kind of retailing concept. 

Upgrading versus the old established up-pricing is 
another new concept in shoe merchandising—and one 
that originated outside shoe business. The motivating 
force behind it: Higher incomes and demand for a 
higher standard of living. 

Note the growing participation of retail shoe busi- 
ness in credit or budget selling. Because we have be- 
come a credit-policy population and economy, even 
shoe business is being forced to adapt its ways to it. 

But, we said, even bigger, more radical and signifi- 
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cant changes are on the way. Some of these are 
presently earth rumblings that may abruptly erupt into 
earthquakes. Take self-service shoe selling. Between 
1948 and 1956, retail selling volume as a whole rose 
30 per cent. But “direct selling” 
self-service) rose 200 per cent. The pace is even faster 


(self-selection or 


now. Many forces are contributing to this: lack of 
personnel interested in retailing as a career (long 
hours, lower wages, etc.) ; effort to cut store operating 
costs; appeals of low-price merchandising; etc. It 
can’t happen to a large slice of shoe business? Don’t 
bet on it. 

One of the most radical changes on the way deals 
with the basic product, the shoe itself. The alert 
visionaries in shoe business have kept close watch on 
the changes that are occurring in what’s known as 
the “product mix.” This is a significant indicator of 
changing consumer tastes and wants. Note the big, 
long-term trend toward casuals, playshoes, and other 
types of footwear deviating from conventional types. 
Note, for instance, the phenomenal growth of rubber- 
fabric casual footwear—up from 2-3 million pairs to 
60 million in less than a decade. Women’s dress and 
conventional shoes have remained virtually stationary 
(70-80 million pairs) over the past 10 years. But 
women’s playshoes and casuals have shown tremendous 


“ 


growth. Men’s shoes, traditionally a “staple” item, 
have shown almost no growth at all in the past quarter 
century. Infants’ and babies’ shoes have remained 
static on per capita consumption for many years— 
again because they’re staples. 

What has happened—and is happening? Summed up 
almost over-simply: drastic changes in living patterns. 
This means how and where people live, the growth 
of incomes and leisure, the generally higher and 
different standards of living. It has influenced what 
they buy, where they buy and how they buy—shoes 
included. These living patterns are still undergoing 
major changes, in some instances upheavals. 

Meanwhile, alert industries and companies, deter- 
mined to ride the wave of these changes, are developing 
new products and materials, many of them designed to 
apply to fields foreign to their own immediate indus- 
tries. 

[TURN TO PAGE 65, PLEASE] 
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Boot and Shoe Recorder's 


Second Annual Shoe 


N the issue of January 1, 1957, 
Boor anp SHOE REcoRDER pub- 
lished its first 
Shoe Business Outlook Survey. To- 


comprehensive 


day, one year later, we publish the 
second, 

In January of last year, the coun- 
iry was riding the crest of a wave of 
optimism. Businesses were either ex- 
panding or announcing plans for ex- 
pansion. Total employment was close 
to an all-time record. Overtime in 
industry was almost the rule rather 


than the exception and this, added to 


regular pay, provided extra purchas- 
ing power. Housing starts were phe- 
nomenal. The steel industry was pro- 
ducing at a high rate. Auto manu- 
facturers had introduced their new 
looked forward confi- 
dently to a banner year. Practically 
every index by which business condi- 
tions are measured pointed upward. 


A Different Picture 


This, as everyone knows, was not 
the case in late November of 1957 
Boor AND SHOE RECORDER 


models and 


when 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 









































25.8% 42.4% 
porn ony Said HIGHER Said LOWER 31.8% 
b f b f Said NO CHAN 
IN GENERAL fee ig oe a v wis 
31.8% 39.9% 
ag ~ Bay Said HIGHER Said LOWER 28.3% 
b f f Said NO CHANGE 
SHOE BUSINESS a : a 2 
WILL INCREASE, IF ANY, 
BE DUE TO LARGER DEMAND 63.5% 11.1% 25.4% 
FOR CASUALS. DRESS SHOES Said CASUALS Said DRESS Said BOTH 
OR BOTH 
48.8°% 
| oe rad SEE Said HIGHER 0% 51.2% 
i b f : . 
SHOE PRICES y ge ° Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
& 
° 
| OPERATING COSTS Oh 9 0% 0.0% 
by average of Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
(a) PERSONNEL 5.6% 
33.9% 9.5% es 
Said HIGHER Said LOWER 56.6% 
(b) ADVERTISING by average of by average of Said NO CHANGE 
5.7% 10% 
| 54.8% 3.5% 
Said HIGHER Said LOWER 41.7% 
(c) OVERHEAD by average of by average of Said NO CHANGE 
4.9% 4.7% 
16.8% 52.3% 
Said HIGHER Said LOWER 30.9% 
NET PROFIT by average of by average of Said NO CHANGE 
7.9% 5.8% 
32.7% 
Said HIGHER 0% 67.3% 
RETAIL MARK-UP by average of Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
5.8% 
31.1% 4.4% 
PROMOTIONAL Said WILL EXPAND | Said WILL REDUCE 64.5% 
PROGRAM by average of by average of Said NO CHANGE 
6.8% 5.7% 
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polled its national industry panel of 
5,000 retailers, 1,400 manufacturers 
and 600 tanners and asked, in effect, 
“What’s going to happen in 1958?.” 

Fall business had fallen off at retail 
in all parts of the country. Newspa- 
pers daily carried reports of slight in- 
creases in unemployment in some of 
the country’s key industries. Prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
sank lower. Housing starts slowed 
up. The words “end of the boom,” 
“levelling off,” and even “minor re- 
cession” were heard for the first time. 
And we had Sputnik. 

No one knew quite what all these 
things meant and people all over the 
country seemingly said, “Let’s not do 
much of anything until we find out 
what’s what.” 

It was against this background, not 
of fear, but of uncertainty and inde- 
that opened 
their sample rooms at the National 
Shoe Fair in Chicago and the Popu- 
lar Price Shoe Show in New York, 
as well as at regional shows all over 
At all these affairs, taking 
their cue from the thinking of the 
public, most retailers held off. And it 
was in the midst of this uncertainty 
that retailers, manufacturers and tan- 
ners received Boot AND SHOE ReE- 
CORDER’S questionnaires. 

It is significant to note that those 
who failed to mail their filled-in ques- 
tionnaires until long after the tenta- 
tive deadline date were more optimis- 


cision, manufacturers 


the map. 


tic than were those who sent them in 
during the last two or three days of 
November. They had had time at 
least partially to assess the effect on 
their businesses of developments which 
did not make their appearance until 
the first week of December. 

What 


First was the announced decision of 


were these developments? 


the national administration to  in- 
crease defense spending by two bil- 
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1958 
Business Outlook Survey 


A report on the outlook for 1958 by 7,000 shoe industry executives and 





shoe retailers. The views of retailers, manufacturers and tanners and 


their predictions, are here summarized, analyzed and interpreted. 


There can be no increase in sales as 
long as there is an unbalanced em- 
ployment picture. Bolster the na- 
tional economy and the shoe business 
The first quarter of 


lion dollars. Leading economists esti- by OWEN THOMAS 
mate that this alone could increase 
consumer spending power by three 
times that amount, or six billion dol- 
lars. Second was the prediction by 


big New York bankers that not later 


ter, will be down at least five per cent 
However, the third 
and fourth quarters will be normal.” 


from last year. 
will prosper. 


1958, and possibly the second quar- “Competition may increase because 


than February 1, and possibly earlier, 
interest rates on loans to business will 


be reduced for the first time in nearly on 1958 38.8% 33.3% 
. : SHOE SALES FOR ye oa ° 
‘ Said HIGHER Said LOWER 27.9% 
four years. Commenting on this, the YOUR BRANCH OF THE ——- J Rep cdaorae ig RR ee 
Wall Street Journal on December 5 INDUSTRY 5% 4.2% 
pointed out that “the cost of bank 
A ‘i P ° 44.8°%o 22.2% 
borrowing is a major factor in the i ° 
6 J SHOE SALES FOR 1958 Said HIGHER Said LOWER 33.4% 
day-to-day operations of businesses, YOUR OWN FIRM by — of by — of | Said NO CHANGE 
. . ° 
of course. It influences the levels of ; 
such things as inventories and plant HOW DO YOU SEE Papi ee o% 38.9% 
expansion. A_ wholesaler, for ex- WHOLESALE SHOE by avurage of Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
ample, may be more willing to expand FREES FOR: 5058 3.7% 
his stocks when rates fall. Lower HOW DO YOU SEE 94.4% 
bank lending rates could easily lead OPERATING COSTS Said HIGHER 0% 5.6% 
by average of Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
to lower finance charges on sales of (a) LABOR 4.7% 
autos and appliances. . . . There are 
ae «os 61.1% 
also indications of a rising supply of wan tahoe 0% 38.9% 
funds available for home mortgages.” (b) MATERIALS by average of Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
gag y avere 
These, and other developments may — 
seem far afield from the shoe busi- 62% 
: Said HIGHER 0° 38% 
ness but they are what is known as (c) SUPPLIES by oumege of Said LOWER Said NO CHANGE 
pump primers and any move which 4% 
brings an increasing number of dol- : 
lars into business channels ultimately oda seni 0% 44.5% 
: d) OVERHEAD i id NO CHANGE 
puts more dollars into the hands of ( id ay - — = 
4/0 
consumers. 
44.5% 
icti Said HIGHER 0% 55.5% 
Predictions (e) DISTRIBUTION by average of Said LOWER | Said NO CHANGE 
. . . ° 
Thinking along these lines has led wets 
many manufacturers and retailers to 33.3% 53.3% 
P ° P HOW DO YOU SEE ‘apg aot > tg 
conclude that, while spring business NET PROFITS FOR 8 spahincn saat Raye eae a fie pongo 
: ° ‘ y average o y aver i 
will be off, sales will pick up and be- 1958 3.1% 9.2% 
come normal later in the year. Among 
20% 
quotable quotes are these: PROMOTIONAL cae Wen, ee 0% 80% 
“The shoe business is directly tied PROGRAM by — of | Said WILL REDUCE) Said NO CHANGE 
in with our national business picture. - 
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WOMEN’S SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
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of lower demand during the first three 
months of 1958. Industry’s job is to 
keep production down to demand level 
and thus avoid dog-eat-dog competi- 
There is uncertainty about the 
first quarter. However, with credit 
more available, things should come 
back to an even keel.” 


tion. 


Those two from manufacturers of 
men’s dress shoes. 

And from a maker of work shoes, 
this: “Very slow business in the West 
during early °58; slight increase dur- 
ing summer months; very good fall.” 

Here’s a retailer: “The second half 
should be better than the first half. 
It will take a few months for the ef- 
fects of increased government spend- 
ing to reach grass roots.” 

The same thought was expressed by 
dozens of other retailers in various 
parts of the country. 


A Satisfactory 1958 


Even with the unanimity of opinion 
as to the first part of the year, the 
shoe and leather industries do not 
seem to expect that 1958 figures will 
be badly off. 

More than 60 per cent of men’s 
shoe manufacturers expect their year’s 
sales to be larger than during the year 
just ended by better than 10 per cent. 
Between 26 and 27 per cent think they 
will be lower by five or six per cent. 
The remainder report that the year’s 
totals will probably be unchanged 
from those of 1957. 

The percentage of women’s shoe 
manufacturers expecting a sales in- 
crease is lower than in the case of 
men’s manufacturers. In this segment 
of the industry it was found that about 
44 per cent look for an increase of 
about 9 per cent; 22 predict a de- 
crease of 5 per cent; and the rest— 
about 33 per cent—do not look for 
any material change. 

The ever-increasing birthrate and 
parents’ willingness to spend money 
on the youngsters when they won’t on 
themselves, account largely for the 
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figures reported by makers of juvenile 
footwear. More than 72 per cent pre- 
dict sales gains averaging 9 per cent 
during the year just opening. Only 
18 per cent expect lower sales, the 
average decrease being 4 per cent. 


What Tanners See 


Tanners are more evenly divided 
in their thinking, some of them feel- 
ing that competition from fabrics and 


big majority—more than 58 per cent 
—predict no appreciable change one 
way or the other. 

Almost to a man they look to the 
newer, soft, shrunken grains and 
prints to supply the needed stimulus. 
“Also in smooth leathers,” comments 
one tanner, “softness should be the 
keynote. In stores all over the coun- 
try shoes are selling freely if made of 


soft feeling leathers and in soft con- 


plastics is becoming keener. 


About 


one-third expect an increase averag- 


ing 14 per cent. 


see a decrease of 10 per cent. 


SHOE SALES FOR 1958 
YOUR BRANCH OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


Eight per cent fore- 


The 


35.7% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

5.4% 


Echoing 


structions.” 


this 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


36.1% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
5.6% 


thought, 
added, “Our industry’s challenge is to 


another 


keep prices within the reach of our 


28.2% 
Said NO CHANGE 





SHOE SALES FOR 1958 
YOUR OWN FIRM 


60.1% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

10.5% 


26.6% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
5.5% 


13.3% 
Said NO CHANGE 





HOW DO YOU SEE 
WHOLESALE SHOE 
PRICES FOR 1958 


49% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

4.1% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


51% 
Said NO CHANGE 





HOW DO YOU SEE 
OPERATING COSTS 


(a) LABOR 


(b) MATERIALS 


(c) SUPPLIES 


(d) OVERHEAD 


(e) DISTRIBUTION 


60% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

3.9% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


40% 
Said NO CHANGE 





51% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 
3.7% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


49% 
Said NO CHANGE 





51% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 


3.2% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


49% 
Said NO CHANGE 





46.6% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

3.4% 


6.6% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
5% 


46.8% 
Said NO CHANGE 





33.3% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

2% 


7.7% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
2% 


59% 
Said NO CHANGE 





HOW DO YOU SEE 
NET PROFITS FOR 
1958 


23% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

8.3% 


22.9% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 

7.4% 


54.1% 
Said NO CHANGE 





PROMOTIONAL 
PROGRAM 








35.7% 


Said WILL EXPAND 


by average of 
8% 





21.4% 
Said WILL REDUCE 
by average of 
9.7% 





42.9% 
Said NO CHANGE 
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Business Outlook Survey 


A satisfactory 1958 is the consensus of opinion in the industry. Although 


spring business may be off, there is good reason to expect sales to pick 


up later in the year. Hopeful sign on the horizon is the casual. 


customers so as not to lose volume.” 

With an early Easter in mind and 
also feeling themselves closer to the 
thinking of the consumer, operators 
of retail shoe stores are more con- 
servative in Only 
about 32 per cent expect to increase 
their dollar sales over those of 1957, 
while nearly 40 per cent feel sales will 
be lower by approximately 7 per cent. 
Twenty-eight per cent see no change. 

The majority—51 per cent—sens- 
ing what they describe as consumer 
resistance to current price levels, have 


their estimates. 


no intention of increasing their prices 
even though they may have to pay 
more for the shoes they stock. So it 
is not surprising to find that 52 per 
cent expect to show a lower net profit 
by the end of 1958. The average de- 
crease is 5.8 per cent. 


The Casual Shoe 


Hopeful sign on the horizon is the 
continuing popularity of the casual 
shoe. Store owners and managers 
were asked: “Will increase if any, be 
due to larger demand for casuals, 
dress shoes, or beth?” 

Nearly 64 per cent of those retail- 
ers expecting an increase indicated 
that the trick would be turned by 
these types—to men, to women and 
to teen-agers. 

Even more confident that casuals 
are just what the doctor ordered are 
the department stores, 75 per cent of 
whom indicated that any expected in- 
crease most likely would be gained 
through the increasing demand for 
In common 
with shoe stores, furthermore, they 
are intent on holding their 1957 prices 
without appreciable change. At least, 
57 per cent said so. They are about 
evenly divided on whether net profits 


this type of footwear. 
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will be higher, lower or about the 
same as in 1957. 

They seem agreed, and this applies 
as well to shoe stores, that the best 
policy to pursue, until business un- 
certainty clears up, is to reduce their 
placing 
orders and more frequent re-orders. 


inventories, smaller _ initial 
Other plans disclosed by some include 


buying fewer styles in a wider range 


of sizes and widths; grading up to 
avoid competing with stores of the 
cancellation type; stepping up promo- 
tional activity; and, in a few in- 
stances, carrying more promotional 
items. 

Another worry shoe retailers have 
is the problem of getting and keeping 
competent salesmen. Although 41 


per cent of the shoe stores and 45 


JUVENILE SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


SHOE SALES FOR 1958 
YOUR BRANCH OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


50% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 


4.2% 


20% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
3.7% 


30% 
Said NO CHANGE 





SHOE SALES FOR 1958 
YOUR OWN FIRM 


72.2% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

9.1% 


18.4% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
3.9% 


9.4% 
Said NO CHANGE 





HOW DO YOU SEE 
WHOLESALE SHOE 
PRICES FOR 1958 


55% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

3.5% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


45% 
Said NO CHANGE 





HOW DO YOU SEE 
OPERATING COSTS 


(a) LABOR 


(b) MATERIALS 


(c) SUPPLIES 


(d) OVERHEAD 


(e) DISTRIBUTION 


75% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

4.5% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


25% 
Said NO CHANGE 





51% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 
2.6% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


49% 
Said NO CHANGE 





69% 
Said HIGHER 


0% 
Said LOWER 


31% 
Said NO CHANGE 





Said HIGHER 
by average of 
3.1% 


13.8% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 

1.4% 


45.2% 
Said NO CHANGE 





26% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

4.2% 


0% 
Said LOWER 


74% 
Said NO CHANGE 





HOW DO YOU SEE 
NET PROFITS FOR 
1958 


16.6% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 


13.3% 


27.7% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
9.4% 


55.7% 
Said NO CHANGE 





PROMOTIONAL 
PROGRAM 








20% 


Said WILL EXPAND 


by average of 
10% 





0% 
Said WILL REDUCE 





80% 
Said NO CHANGE 
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per cent of the department stores 
indicated that their personnel costs 
would be about 6 per cent higher 
next year, this, they believe, is not 
the whole answer. Some sort of 
educational program, they insist, is 
necessary. The obvious thoughts of 
many were neatly summed up by 
one who wrote: 


“Biggest Challenge” 


“The biggest challenge facing our 
industry is posed by lost sales at 
the fitting stool. We believe that if 
a survey were made of the sales lost 
by incompetent or uneducated sales 
personnel, the entire industry would 
be shocked into some kind of posi- 
tive action. The manufacturer can 
triple his promotional and merchan- 
dising efforts but they are lost if 
the retail salesman fails at the point 


33.3% 
LEATHER SALES Said HIGHER 


GENERAL 


of sale. In our opinion, the industry 
should, through the efforts of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association, proceed to study 
the possibility of an integrated edu- 
cational program for retail shoe 
personnel, together with a re-assess- 
ment of remuneration.” 

In the eastern part of the United 
States, at least, another problem is 
posed by the burgeoning competi- 
tion of discount houses and road- 
side, or highway, stores. Many of 
the latter, it is reported, stay open 
on Sundays, a form of competition 
which can be met only by the enact- 
ment of legislation. On the six 
other days of the week, and includ- 
ing Sundays, retailers say, they sell 
at much lower than normal prices 
without benefit of fitting service. 

In states where these stores are 


25% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
5% 


41.7% 


Said NO CHANGE 





SALES OF 
OWN FIRM 


Said HIGHER 
by average of 


14% 


8.3% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 


10% 


58.4% 
NO CHANGE 





38.4% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 


4.2% 


HOW DO YOU 
SEE LEATHER 
PRICES 


7.7% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 

5% 


53.9% 
NO CHANGE 





83.3% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

4.1% 


OPERATING COSTS: 


(a) LABOR 


16.7% 
NO CHANGE 


0% 
Said LOWER 





51.4% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

2.4% 


(b) MATERIALS 


8.3% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 
1% 


40.3% 
NO CHANGE 





91.6% 
Said HIGHER 
by average of 

5% 


(c) SUPPLIES 


8.4% 
NO CHANGE 


0% 
Said LOWER 





50% 


(d) OVERHEAD Said HIGHER 


8.3% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 

3% 


41.7% 
NO CHANGE 





Said HIGHER 
by average of 
7.4% 


(e) DISTRIBUTION 


58.3% 
NO CHANGE 


0% 
Said LOWER 





25% 
HOW DO YOU SEE Said HIGHER 


NET PROFITS 








24% 
Said LOWER 
by average of 


31% 


51% 
NO CHANGE 














numerous, most shoe store operators 
seem to have arrived independently 
at pretty much the same conclusion. 
They will not discontinue their low 
end lines which are directly com- 
petitive with those of the roadside 
stores, but they will advertise their 
better lines more heavily and stress 
the real benefits of accuracy of fit 
and quality. 

All, that is, except for one re- 
tailer who, subscribing to the “if- 
you-can’t-lick-’em-join-’em” theory, 
almost happily announced that he, 
himself, plans to open a roadside 
store at the first opportunity. 

Independent shoe retailers feel 
strongly that some form of coopera- 
tive promotional effort should be 
devised to meet the competition of 
these cut-price stores. One New 
Jersey merchant, for instance, sug- 
gested that all retailers of consumer 
soft goods combine to take large 
space in their local newspapers and 
play up the advantages of shopping 
in their communities: wider variety 
of merchandise, credit facilities and 
more night openings to encourage 
family shopping being among them. 

Such a campaign, he felt, not only 
would help in the fight with roadside 
stores but could be used as an 
effective weapon in meeting the 
competition of shopping centers and 
other suburban outlets. 

He admitted that the lack of 
adequate parking space on the streets 
presents a problem, but pointed out 
that arrangements could be made 
with the operators of garages and 
parking lots whereby tickets issued 
to customers by the merchant group 
would be honored. 

A plan similar to this, as a matter 
of fact, is now being used in some 
of the smaller mid-western cities, 
another retailer noted. Not only do 
the suburbanites get their parking 
free but motion picture houses and 
even restaurants offer space induce- 
ments to bring in the customers. 

Another solution to the now 
familiar conflict of interest between 
city and suburb was. offered by a 
southern retailer who recommended 
that city stores advertise in county 
and suburban newspapers. If these 
media are unavailable, he said, why 
not use direct mail. 

An additional chart (department 
stores) will be found on page 65. 
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“The More You Weigh. 






The Less You Pay ...~° 


ss nee 


A Loveland, Colo., postman finds a good heavy shoe is a necessity for his daily 





rounds. Here, Max Rodgers, manager of Brown’s Shoe Fit Co., fits him with 
the proper shoe in the heavily-trafficked work shoe department. 


ET THEM FEEL THE 
LEATHER, examine the 
construction instead of 

just look at the shoes through the 

window. Nine times out of ten they'll 
come in and buy.” 

This is merely one of the many rea- 
sons why Brown’s Shoe Fit Company, 
Loveland, Colo., owned and managed 
by Max Rodgers, does one of the most 
profitable work shoe businesses in the 
mountain states. 

In front of this modern store, lo- 
cated on the “main drag” leading to 
Big Thompson Canyon, is a large dis- 
play unit of work shoes of every kind, 
for browsing by passersby. At each 
end during the fishing season hangs 
a hip length fishing boot. In a store 
that attributes 40 per cent of its total 


66 


by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


business to work shoes and 75 per 
cent of that in the $12.95 grade, a 
large space has to be devoted to the 
display and selling of work shoes. 
Two large racks showing shoes for 
every occupation set the men’s corner 
off from the rest of the store. Along 
with the unit displays are placards 
announcing that stock includes sizes 
6 to 14 and widths A to 4E. 

The Big Thompson River flows 
down from Longs Peak and Estes 
Park through this town of 7,000, lo- 
cated in an irrigated and fertile val- 
ley. It is the retail center of miles of 
ranches, mines, small towns and _ in- 
dustrial plants. Work shoes are sold 
to ranchers, farmers, gas station at- 
tendants, trailer, sugar and_ plaster 


[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 


{ registrant is being given the selling 
points of a work shoe by Max Rodgers, 
Loveland manager, at the booth set up 
each year at the Larimer County Fair. 
























“The Revolution 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Because the recent address by Stephen Masters at PPSSA created such 
widespread interest and is causing so much comment and controversy, it is 
presented here in its full text. Retailers and manufacturers, large and small, 
should be aware of this new concept of merchandising and distribution. They 
should be familiar too, with the philosophy behind it, its objectives and, par- 
ticularly, the amazing confidence which discounters are displaying in the 
effectiveness of their philosophy and in their ability to revolutionize retailing. 
In the year ahead the “discount house” will be one of the “hottest” subjects 
in shoe business. Through the year BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER will examine 
its position and progress at various intervals. 


STEPHEN MASTERS 


ECENTLY a very distinguished 

authority on retailing spoke to 

a group of Harvard Business 
School alumni on the subject of dis- 
count heuses. 

He told them the overhead of dis- 
count houses was going up. He said 
they would have to provide more ser- 
vices and that their prices would go 
up. 
several newspapers. 


His statement was published in 


An editor I know wrote to this “so- 
called” authority and asked for a copy 
of the survey of discount houses he 
had made to document his statement. 
The authority, a famous college pro- 
fessor, replied to the editor that he 
had made no survey. He said his re- 
marks were based on a “few observa- 
tions.” 

Now—how many is a few? What 
kind of observations? 

Unfortunately, in reporting what 
the professor had said, the newspaper 
had not checked the documentation, 
nor did the speaker, in his talk to 
the Harvard alumni, bother to say 
that his conclusions were based on 
only a “few observations.” 
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“ee 
These photos were made in early December at Masters’ new Lake Success. 
Long Island, store. They are typical of other Masters’ shoe departments 
at Elmsford, N. Y., and Paramus, N. J. No nationally advertised brands 
are in evidence in the many well filled tables and bins in these departments. 


I think the eminent professor’s ob- 
servations were made while buying a 
radio or a toaster in some discount 
house, which would require about 10 
minutes. 

About the same time that this au- 
thority was making his profound re- 
marks, another distinguished authority 
on retailing, head of one of the world’s 
biggest department store chains, stated 
at his annual stockholders’ meeting 
that the trend of discount house com- 
petition should weaken in appliance 
lines and “the overall impact disinte- 
grate” as such establishments broad- 
ened their lines. “Their expense will 
increase,” he declared. “Their mer- 
chandising difficulties will be multi- 
plied.” 


These remarks were quoted in a 





leading newspaper under a_ headline: 
“Pattern Shifting for Discounters.” 

Neither the department store ex- 
ecutive nor the reporter for the paper 
bothered to say that there was no au- 
thority for this statement, no docu- 
mentation, no attempt at a survey, no 
scientific study to see if these reports 
are really true. 

Well, these two gentlemen are sim- 
ply minstrels. The professor sings a 
tune which he thinks Harvard alumni 
would like to hear, and the depart- 
ment store executive sings a tune he 
thinks stockholders who have invested 
their money in giant department 
stores would like to hear. Undoubtedly 
some of those stockholders are Har- 
vard alumni. 

These Whistlers-in-the- 


men are 
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in the Marketplace . .. 
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“There will not be reom in our future economy for the “middle-of-the-road” guy, the one-to- 
two-million-dollar-a-year store that can neither offer the little man’s special personal service nor 
the big fellow’s price advantages. This middle-size store must either expand, acquire new capital 
and operate on a low margin, or he must retrench into the position of the smaller store. He 


cannot remain where he is.” 


Dark. They are still living in the 
horse-and-buggy era of merchandising. 

Scientific developments 
much in the news these days, but the 


are very 


laboratories of the scientists are not 
the only places where fantastic changes 
are taking place. There are changes 
in the marketplace, but lots of men 
are too narrow-minded or stubborn 
to make the adjustments to these 
changes. 

A well-known. writer on retailing 
trends, Ed Weiss, points out in his 
latest study which is called “Market- 
ing’s Coming Adjustment to Low- 
Margin Retailing:”’ (1 quote Mr. 
Weiss.) 

“Merchandising changes of vast di- 
mensions—like other economic as well 
as social changes—have the habit of 
sneaking up on us. While we are argu- 
ing about their validity, as well as 
their durability, they tend to be estab- 


lishing themselves as permanent fix- 
tures on the merchandising scene. 

“Although the discount house is sim- 
ply one of innumerable forms of off- 
list retailing,” Mr. Weiss says, “it ap- 
pears even at this stage to have 
emerged as a major new type of retail- 
ing. As such, it will profoundly af- 
fect other major retailers—the various 
chains, department stores, etc. Indeed 
it already has . . . And what pro- 
foundly alters the policies and prac- 
tices of major retailers inevitably com- 
pels changes in the merchandising 
policies of manufacturers.” (End of 
Mr. Weiss’ quote.) 

You gentlemen read in the papers 
month that Grand Union Food 
Stores would open 11 non-food centers 
called “Grand Way Saving Centers” 
in the next 16 months. They will sell 
hard goods and soft goods. One is al- 
ready operating in Albany. Other su- 


last 


by 
STEPHEN MASTERS 
Chairman of the Board and 


President of Masters, Inc. 


permarkets and discount department 
stores are already in soft goods, in- 
cluding shoes, shirts and other types 
of apparel, doing a land office business 
all over the map. 

The average department store, pre- 
MARGIN, 


attention to 


occupied with has not 


given enough modern 
selling—to the moving of mass ton- 
nage of goods. The department store 
has shown less growth than any other 
mass retailer in the past 25 years. It 
has given up and continues to give up 
huge chunks of the total retail volume 
to other mass retailers who are able to 

operate on lower margins. 
Recently, Masters gave the Westing- 
house Electric Company the largest 
[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 





SALES TRAINING 





What you should know about the 
TANNING OF LEATHER 


HE tanning industry has been 

developing new techniques in 

tanning and finishing leathers 
that result in better leather texture and 
appearance. 

After the actual vegetable or chrome 
tanning of the leather, the finishing 
operations begin. These 
give the tanned product its beauty and 


operations 


glamor, with fashion potential and sub- 
sequent demand as its main object. 
The type leather desired and the use 
to which it will be put pretty well de- 
termine the number and type of fin- 
ishing operations that will be used. The 
following operations are generally fol- 
lowed for both vegetable and chrome 
tanned leathers, although there may 


be very slight difference in detail. 

After the hides or skins are re- 
moved from the vats or drums they 
are placed in wringers, that resemble 
clothes wringers, to remove the exces- 
sive moisture and wrinkles. 

Shaving and splitting — When the 
the 


animal it is never of the same uniform 


skin or hide is removed from 
thickness. Consequently, it is shaved 
on the flesh side to make it workable 
by being of even thickness throughout. 
If the hide is unusually thick, such as 
kipskin or side leather, it, too is split 
horizontally. This results in the same 
footage but is thinner. It may be split 
into two or three thicknesses. The up- 
per layer with the original grain sur- 
face is the most desirable part of the 
split hide and is known as the “grain 
layer.” The under layer or layers are 
known as “flesh” or “split” layers and 
are used for shoes of medium to 
poorer quality. Split leather is very 
coarse in texture as compared to 
suede. The fibers are rough where 
the leather was split. One might be de- 
ceived that it is a sueded leather. 
Splits do not take polish or take dress- 
ings well. Their use has increased 
greatly since World War II, especially 
in sport shoes. When they are em- 
bossed, they may be made to simulate 
reptile leathers. Lining splits are very 
popular in today’s market and could 
be finished smoothly or  sueded. 
Heavier splits are used for insoles, 
slipper soles and for soles of ballet 
type flats. 

After splitting, the hide also must 


The glazing jack operating at 180 strokes 
a minute imparts rich, glowing finish to 
calf leather. The operation is a highly 
skilled one. Leather is burnished as care- 
fully as precious wood to highlight its 
clear color. Photo, courtesy of Barrett & 
Company, Inc. 





The third article on the Tanning of Leather tells the story of the finishing op- 
erations which impart fashion-important surface interest. 

A thorough knowledge of shoe materials enables the salesman to fit and sell 
more intelligently and effectively. All the basic materials used in shoes will be 
covered in subsequent articles in this series. 


be shaved on the flesh side to insure 
uniform thickness. This large heavy 
leather is usually cut in two halves or 
sides before tanning so that it can be 
handled easier. It is called “side” 
leather. 

Fat Liquoring and Dyeing—The oils 
and fats that were removed from the 
skins and hides in the course of tan- 
ning must now be replaced after the 
desired chemical reactions have taken 
place. The tanned leather is now placed 
in rotating drums (the same that were 
used in chrome tanning) that contain 
an emulsion of oil or fat liquor. This 
permeates the leather, lubricating the 


by SEYMOUR HELFANT 
B.S., M.S., LL.B., Sales, Marketing and Personnel Training 
Consultant, Manager, Smaller Stores Division, N.R.D.G.A. 


photoelectronic machine that ad- 
justs the spraying device so that 
each piece of leather will result in 
the same identical color. Hereto- 
fore, even though the same dyes 
were used, because of the compli- 
cated chemical composition of the 
hide or skin, there were always 
variations in color. For example. 
brown leather would end up in 
different shades of the brown fam- 
ily even though the same shade 
of brown was used for each piece 
of leather. 


At the conclusion of the fat liquor- 


ing and dyeing processes, the leather 


whereby the leather is softened and 
stretched by mechanical means. The 
stiffened fibers are made more flexi- 
ble. This is accomplished by grasping 
and pulling the leather through the 
jaws of the staking machine. The best 
results occur only with dampened 
stock. 

Seasoning and glazing of light 
leathers—This is used for smoothness 
and luster. The leather is treated with 
a paste, waxes, pigments, and resins. 
It is then dried and glazed. The glaz- 
ing produces a very highly polished 


finish. 


machine that has a mechanical arm, 


This is accomplished by a 


tightly woven fibers, resulting in a 
strong, pliable, and soft leather. 


is all wrinkled again and must be set at the end of which is a rounded 


between rollers and smoothed. piece of glass or steel. This acts on 


The dyeing of the leather could pre- 
cede fat liquoring or follow it, or 
could even be accomplished simul- 
taneously with it. A great deal of 
money is usually spent in developing 
colors each season. Although many 
colors are presented, only two or three 
are usually popular with the consumer. 
The following are some of the more 
important methods of coloring leather: 


Drying and staking—the leather 
is then dried in one of three ways: 


1. TOGGLED — the damp 
leather is stretched over a perfor- 
ated frame and held in position 
by clips that are attached to the 
outer edges and anchored in the 
perforations of the frame. 


2. TACKED—held in a stretch- 


1. DIP DYEING —the entire 
skin or hide is immersed in a 
drum and rotated so that the en- 
tire piece of leather is penetrated 
by the dye. 

2. BRUSH DYED—the dye is 
brushed onto the leather on one 
side only. The flesh side, in this 
case, could be an entirely different 
color. 

3. SPRAYED — this gives a 
more ombré effect. The develop- 
ment of this method has intro- 
duced an electronic colormetric 
process for matching packs of 
skins. The leather is exposed to a 
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ed manner over a wooden frame 
with tacks. 

3. PASTED—grain side or top 
grain is pasted on frames of glass 
or porcelain. 

The leather is then moved through 
a drying tunnel where the tempera- 
ture and humidity are carefully regu- 
lated. It is then dampened in moist 
sawdust, just as fur pelts are, in an 
operation known as “samming.” The 
moist sawdust causes moisture to be 
absorbed slowly and effectively. This 
is the best way to soften chrome tanned 
leather. 

The next 


operation is _ staking, 


the leather with 
pressure. The consequent friction of 


great impact and 
the glass roller on the leather softens 
the waxed surface and imparts a beau- 
tiful luster. To produce an extremely 
bright surface and finish, such as on 
“glazed kid,” the leather should be 
seasoned and reglazed many times. 
Semi-bright finishes are produced on 
machines known as Rolling-Jacks. Dull 
finishes are produced by a brushing 
wheel. 

Plating — for obtaining a 
smooth surface. The leather is forced, 


very 


on its grain side, against a smooth 
metal plate with extreme pressure and 
high temperature, as is done in press- 
ing a pair of trousers. 

Buffing, correcting and snuffing 
when scratches or other imperfections 
that cannot be removed in tanning, ap- 
pear on the grain surface, it is impera- 
tive to remove these blemishes. They 


are more numerous and more notice- 


[TURN TO PAGE 60. PLEASE | 
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A ready reference of leading Shoe Trade Associations, complete with headquarters office, 
addresses, trade events they sponsor and their dates, where available. The Directory was 


compiled by Bernice Decker, Boot AND SHOE RECORDER 
It is as complete as exhaustive research and available 


ASSOCIATION 


National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Associated Shoe Men of N. Y. 
43-05 Tenth Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Auburn Shoe Mfg. Assn. 
Rm. 3, |! Turner Street 
Auburn, Maine 


Guild of Better Shoe Mfrs. 
c/o Jerro Bros. 
40 W. 27th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
210 Lincoln Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 


New York Shoe Wholesalers’ Assn. 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
1221 Locust Street 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Shoe Mfrs. Assn. of Philadelphia 
c/o Newton Elkin Shoe Co., Phila. 34, Pa. 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade 
of New York, Inc. 
I! West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Stitchdown Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Inc. 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22. N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICERS 


Pres., John L. Moran 
Exec. V.P., Merrill A. Watson 
Treas., Robert C. Erb 
Secy., J. B. Albritton 


Pres., Charles Koplin 
Treas., Kenneth Holmes 
Secy., Arnold Schaefer 


Pres., Lucian French 
Secy.-Treas., Julius E. Muller 


Pres. & Treas., John Jerro 


Pres., A. W. Berkowitz 
Treas., G. Elliot Stickney 
Exec. Secy. & V.P., Maxwell Field 


Pres., Jacob M. Brandvein 
Treas., Joseph Goldstein 
Secy., Lewis Handel 
Exec. Secy. & Counsel, Irving Weinstein 


Pres., Lester V. Tober 
Treas., Harry Benningson 
Exec. Secy., Arthur H. Gale 


Pres., John B. Goldenberg 
Secy., George Courter 


Pres., Preston Beyer 
Treas., Jack Zuckerman 
Secy., Benjamin B. Cohen 


Pres., Morris A. Wittlin 
Treas., Leon D. Fischell 
Secy., Morris Bromley 


Pres., Ross R. Ormsby 
V.P., W. J. Sears 
Treas., C. W. Halligan 
Secy., George Flint 





Chicago Correspondent. 


information can make it. 


1958 EVENTS 


10th Factory Mgmt. Conf., Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 15-19 
Accounting & Office Mgmt. Clinics, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
April 24 & 25 
Merchandising Clinic, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Aug. 
National Shoe Fair, Chicago, Oct. 26-30 


4 Seasonal Shows, Member's Show Rooms 


1958, Boston Shoe Shows, March 29-April 3, 
Oct. 4-9 


Spring & Fall Shoe Shows, Member 
Show Rooms 


St. Louis Shoe Show, 12th Fall Showing, 
April 27-30 


See the Dates to Remember” 
column in every issue of BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER for a 
detailed listing of all Major 
Trade Events and Divisional 
Shoe Shows. 





ASSOCIATION 


National Shoe Retailers Assn. 
274 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


National Assn. Shoe Chain Stores 
51 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





RETAILERS 
OFFICERS 
Pres., Lloyd W. Nordstrom 
Treas., David S. Hirschler 


Exec. V.P., Edward J. McDonald 
Secy., Thelma C. Hennessey 


Pres., William M. Blackie 
Exec. V.P., Edward Atkins 





1958 EVENTS 


Spring and Summer Style Conf., Aug. 6, 
Plaza Hotel, New York City 
National Shoe Fair, Oct. 26-30, Chicago 


Popular Price Shoe Show of America, 
May 4-8, Nov. 30-Dec. 4, Hotels, New Yorker, 
Sheraton- McAlpin, N. Y. Trade Show Bldg. 
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ASSOCIATION 


Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers Assn. 
65 Grant Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Detroit Shoe Dealers’ Assn. 
1567 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 


Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc. 
Box 7, East Rochester, N. Y. 
(Cooperative Salesmen and Retailers) 


Indiana Shoe Retailers Assn. 
c/o B. & W. Shoe Store, Seymour, Ind. 


Kankakee Shoe Retailers Assn. 
213 East Court Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Michigan Shoe Retailers Assn. 
1567 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 


New Jersey Shoe Buying Assn. 
Essex Falls, N. J. 
(Cooperative Shoe Buying) 


Peoria Shoe Retailers Assn. 
340 Fulton Street 
Peoria, Ill. 


Philadelphia Retail Shoe Merchant's 
Assn. 
P. O. Box 2005 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Rome Shoe Dealers Assn. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
424 Broad Street 
Rome, Georgia 


Shoes Associated 
Room 5104, Empire State Bldg. 
New York I, N. Y. 


Trade D 





irector 


MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICERS 


Pres., Wyatt F. Johnson 
Treas., Benjamin Etkin 
Secy., Oliver F. La Reau 


Pres., Samuel Kotzler 
Secy., Sam Plotler 


Pres., Ralph Rowley 
Treas., Edward Fox 
Secy., Rollin Tuttle 


Pres., Harvey Eckelman 
V.P., Richard Zehner 
Sec., G. Donn Bishop 


Treas., Grace Crone 


Pres., Duff Fortier 
Secy., H. W. Brandt 


Pres., Sam Plotler 
Secy., H. Burr 


Pres., Clarence B. Weil 
Secy., David Jacobus 


Pres., Myron Hall 
Secy., James S. Crawford 


Pres., Stanley C. Berger 
Secy., Benjamin L. Finn 


Pres., C. C. Poplin 
Secy., Ray Lee 


Exec. V.P., Dorothea B. Warren 





1958 EVENTS 


Shoe Show and Convention, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 19, 20, 21 


Annual Spring Shoe Fashion Show 


Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, Hotel Wolverine 
Detroit, May 18, 19, 20 


Members meet second and fourth Wednes- 
days to purchase shoes and accessories 


Watch BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER News Pages for reports 
of all Leading Shoe Trade Events. 


(Provides services for leading retail 
member stores) 





ASSOCIATION 


National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Inc. 
Hotel St. Paul 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Associated Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
of Baltimore 


3902 Hilton Road 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 


79 Virginia Road 
Quincy 69, Mass. 


Boot and Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
of New York, Inc. 
Room 537-47 W. 34th St. 
New York City |, N. Y. 
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TRAVELERS 
OFFICERS 


Pres., Richard Graffis 
Treas., Paul D. Cook 
Secy. & Mangaging Director, 
Edmund J. Trench 


Pres., Edward Sherman 
Treas., Harry Pumpian 
Secy., Phil Fine 


Pres., Alfred R. Prudhomme 
Secy.-Treas., A. Philip Richards 


Pres., Daniel S. Griffin 
Treas., Herbert Spahn 
Secy., Chas. Havranck 





1958 EVENTS 


48th Annual Convention, Hotel Hamilton, 
Chicago, Oct. 23 and 24 


Shoe Shows, Parker House, Boston, 
May and November 


Market Weeks, May and December 
Annual Meeting, December 
Golf Outing, July 









Shoe 


ASSOCIATION 


Central States Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
Box 8185, Plaza Station 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Empire State Footwear Assoc., Inc. 
(Coop salesmen and retailers) 
Box 7, East Rochester, N. Y. 


Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc. 
Room 604, 155 E. Market St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


lowa Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc. 
642 Des Moines Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club 
Wolverine Hotel 
Detroit Mich. 


Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
79 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mountain States Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc. 
285! Glenhurst Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


The Ohio Shoe Travelers’ Club 
12 North Third Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Pacific Northwest Shoe Travelers 
Room 311, New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle |, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
Hotel Penn-Sheraton 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc. 
1108 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ Assn. 
215-224 Southland Hotel 
Dallas 2, Texas 
West Coast Shoe Travelers’ 
Associates 


Alexandria Hotel, 319 W. 5th St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





TRAVELERS 
OFFICERS 


Pres., Art Eberly 
Secy., Clarence West 


Pres., Ralph Rowley 

Treas., Edward Fox 

Secy., Rollin Tuttle 
Pres., Robert J. McElroy 
Secy.-Treas., E. C. Smeltzer 


Pres., Kermit Haun 
Secy.-Treas., Warren F. Crandall 


Pres., Curtis Johns 
Treas., John Shelby 
Secy., Ashley B. Adams, Jr. 


Pres., Neil Shepard 
Secy.-Treas. Joseph Morelli 


Pres. Frank Phillips 
Secy.-Treas., J. K. Chandler 
Exec. Secy., R. E. Schuster 

Pres, Keith L. McCarthy 


Treas., Henry Thorsen 
Secy., Paul D. Cook 


Pres., Clyde Logan 
Secy.-Treas., Ray Brooke 


Pres., R. S. Bitzer 
Secy.-Treas., Miss Aileen McGuinn 


Pres., Milton Lewinter 
Exec. Secy.-Treas., Joseph Harris 


Pres., Max Orenstein 
Exec. Secy., Mrs. Ruth Whatley 


Pres., Rudolf Baum 
Secy., Paul B. Schroeder 


Pres., Al Bornstein 
Exec. Secy.-Treas., Dave Klinesmith 
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1958 EVENTS 


Heart of America Shoe Shows, Muehlebach 
and Phillips Hotels, Kansas City, 
May and November 


Shoe Show and Convention, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 19, 20, 2! 


Shoe Shows—Severin Hotel, May I1, 12, 13; 
Claypool Hotel, Nov, 9, 10, I1, Indianapolis 


Shoe Shows, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
May and November 


Shoe Shows, Wolverine Hotel, 
Jan. 12, 13, 14, March 9, 10, II, 
May 18, 19, 20, July 13, 14, 15, 
Sept. 13, 14, 15, Nov. 1, 2, 3 


Shoe Markets, Hotel Morrison, Feb. 9-12, 
May 25-28, Aug. 10-13, Nov. 22-26 


Shoe Markets, Spring and Fall, Albany Hotel 


Shoe Fairs, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul Minn., 
April 26-29, Nov. 1-4 


Cleveland Caravan, Dec. 10, II, 12 


Shoe Shows, New Washington and 
Olympic Hotels, May 10-13, Nov. 1-4 


Shoe Shows, Hotel Penn-Sheraton, 
Feb. 8-11, May 17-20, Nov. 15-18 


Shoe Shows, May and November, Atlanta 


Shoe Shows, Dallas, May | 1-14, Nov. 2-5 


Shoe Shows, Los Angeles, 
May 18-21, Nov. 16-19 








ASSOCIATION 


Tanners’ Council of America 
411 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Foundation of Tanners’ Research 
Laboratory 
411 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Leather Industries of America, Inc. 
411 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 








LEATHER AND ALLIED 
TRADES 
OFFICERS 

Pres., Ralph Ewe 
Exec. V.P., Irving Glass 


Treas., Carl Good 
Secy., Leif C. Kronen 


Pres., David B. Eisendrath 
Treas., George B. Bernheim 
Secy., Leif C. Kronen 


Pres., D. N. Gutmann 
Treas., Thos. B. Harvey 
Secy., Irving R. Glass 
Director, Walter Kraus 








1958 EVENTS 


Leather Shows, Feb. 25 and 26, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
Spring Meeting, April 9-11, Bellevue- 
Biltmore Hotel, Belleair, Fla. 
Leather, Show, Aug. 5 and 6, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
Annual Convention, Oct. 22-24, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago 
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ASSOCIATION 


American Leather Chemists Assn. 
c/o Tanners' Research Laboratory 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Cutting Die Institute 
1643 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dry Color Mfrs. Assn. 
55 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Kid Leather Guild 
1270 Broadway 
New York |, N. Y. 


National Assn. of Importers and 
Exporters of Hides & Skins 
154 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


National Hide Association 
136 N. Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tanners’ Production Club of Wisconsin 
1776 N. Commerce Street 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 
Textile Chemical Mfrs. Assn., Inc. 


2724 N. Hancock Street 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





LEATHER AND ALLIED 
TRADES 
OFFICERS 


Pres., Mieth Maeser 
Secy.-Treas., Fred O'Fiaherty 


Pres., Roy Knox 
Treas., C. F. Lindholm 
Eexc. Secy., M. R. Liles 


Pres., John Kunz 
Secy-Treas., Clyde D. Marlatt 


Director, Charlene Osgood 


Pres., Bernard Russton 
Treas., Robert Arbib 
Secy., Henry Wirth 


Exec. Director, John K. Minnoch 


Pres., William Law 
Secy.-Treas., Alex Kahn 


Pres., John M. Jester, Jr. 
Secy.-Treas., John McChesney, Jr. 





rade Directory 


1958 EVENTS 


Annual Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., 
May 25-28 


In every issue of the RECORDER 
the "Dates to Remember’ col- 
umn gives a detailed listing of 
all Major Trade Events and 
Divisional Shoe Shows. 


Annual Tanning Symposium, Each January, 
Milwaukee 





ASSOCIATION 


Eastern Wood Heel Mfr.'s Assn. 
3 Washington Square 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Last Manufacturers Assn. 
Room 829-80 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 


National Shoe Board Conference 
10 State Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


National Shoe Fabric Assn. 
60 South Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Rubber Heel & Sole Institute 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Shoe Pattern Mfrs. Assn. 
261 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass 


Shoe Service Institute of America 
222 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
{leather and findings for shoe repair trade) 


Western Wood Heel Mfrs. Assn. 
Room 418, 261 Franklin Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





ALLIED PRODUCTS 
OFFICERS 
Pres., Arnold Gorevitz 


Treas., David L. Giesser 
Secy., Lester Karelis 


Pres., Howard C. Vining 
Secy.-Treas., Carl S. Whittier 


Pres., John Rogers 
Secy.-Treas., Theodore M. Alfred 


Pres., Gilbert Freeman 
Treas., Mortimer Weiss 


Pres., E. Colman Beebe 
Secy., Robert A. Winters 


Pres., Stuart F. Jeans 
Secy., John F. Preble 
Exec. Director, Richard S$. Guild 


Exec. V.P., W. L. Wardell 


Pres., Victor B. Crandall 
Secy., John M. Delaney 
Exec. Director, Lucius F. Foster 





1958 EVENTS 


Meetings Monthly, Red Tavern, 
Methuen, Mass. 


Annual Meeting, January, New York City 


Trade Show, Aug. 3 & 4, Lexington Hotel, 
New York City 


Meeting, February, New York City 


Meets quarterly in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, at time of shoe shows 





ASSOCIATION 


New England Shoe Foremen & 
Superintendents’ Assn. 
183 Essex Street 
Boston I1, Mass. 


January |, 1958 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
FOREMEN 
OFFICERS 


Pres., Lewis Marder 
Treas., Louis Lulow 
Rec. Secy., Harry Kimball 


1958 EVENTS 


Annual Banquet, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Jan. II 


(TURN TO PAGE 51, PLEASE) 
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The latest fashion stride is 
bows beautifully reflected in this 
LIFE STRIDE blue stiletto pump 


an brass and, — a stack of three bows in 


leather and brass, long slim 


leather lines, gracefully tapered toe. 


-+- SO NEATLY DONE IN LAWRENCE DEVON CALF 


The softly polished look is 
Lawrence Devon Calf. 
Smooth and adaptable, this 
calfskin thrives in any color, 
any design...gives marvelous 
depth to the latest fashion 
in shoes. A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., A Division of 
Swift & Company (inc.), Peabody, 


Massachusetts. 


CA L F-a7%., tN 


THE BETTER PART OF BETTER SHOES 
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ASSOCIATION 


Pennsylvania Superintendents’ & 
Foremen's Assn. 
P. O. Box 732 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Superintendents’ & Foremen's Assn. 
of Greater New York and Vicinity, Inc. 
Cornish Arms Hotel 


311 W. 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





SUPERINTENDENTS AND 


FOREMEN 
OFFICERS 


Pres., Fred Schwager 
Secy., Sam Naparsteck 


Pres., Jack Fledstein 
Rec. Secy., Joseph T. Welsh 


1958 EVENTS 


Annual Banquet, Wilkes-Barre, March 29 
Annual Clambake, Aug. ? 
Regional Technical Meetings: 
Reading, Pa., April 18 and Sept. 19; 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 23 and Oct. 24 








ASSOCIATION 


Canadian Shoe and Leather Fair 
208! rue Aylmer St. 
Montreal, Que. 


Canadian Shoe Retailers Assn. 
40 Wellesley St. E. 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Shoe Industry Suppliers Assn. 


of Canada 
2081 rue Aylmer St. 
Montreal, Que. 


Shoe & Leather Council of Canada 
2081 rue Aylmer St. 
Montreal, Que. 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn. of Canada 
2081 rue Aylmer St. 
Montreal, Que. 
Tanners Association of Canada 
67 Yonge St. 





Toronto, Ont. 


CANADIAN 
OFFICERS 
General Mgr., Charles Faure 


Pres., D. F. Campbell 
Treas., D. M. Russell, Jr. 
Exec. V.P., Fred M. Payne 


Pres., John T. Sinclair 
Secy.-Treas., Charles Faure 


Pres., Mel Johnson 
Treas., John Hanna 


Secy., J. V. Horne 


Pres., Harry D. Greb 
Exec. V. P., Charles Faure 
Secy., Lionel Theoret 


Pres., Lucien Blouin 
Exec. V. P., Walter M. Griffith 


1958 EVENTS 


Annual Shoe Fair, Sheraton-Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Oct. 12-15 


Reports of all Leading Shoe 
Trade Events appear regularly 
in the News Pages of the BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER. 








ASSOCIATION 


National Shoe Institute 
The Manning Building 
25 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Sponsored by: 

National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. 
National Shoe Retailers Assn. 
Nat. Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
New England Shoe & Leather Assn. 


Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
210 Lincoln Street 
Boston I1, Mass. 


Independent Shoemen 
i0 High Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 


210 Associates, Inc. 
210 Lincoln Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 


Leather & Allied Trades Associates 
744 N. 4th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. Louis District Shoe Trades Assn. 
1602 Locust Street 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Shoe Women Executives, Inc. 
c/o |. Miller 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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GENERAL 
OFFICERS 


Chairman Bd. of Trustees, 
Joseph S. Stern 


Pres., Henry Katz 
Treas., John E. Daniels 
Secy., Maxwell Field 


Pres., Richard J. Potvin 
Treas., James Rick 
Secy., Jack De Witt 

Exec. Dir., Frank T. Underhill 


Pres., Albert D. Aronson 
Treas., George Shapiro 
Secy., J. William Nicolls 
Exec. V.P., Frederick Bloom 


Pres., Fred Schneider 
Secy., Edward Wenzel 


Pres., Wm. P. Erhart 
Treas., Robert P. Eberlein 
Secy., Dwight W. Coultas 


Pres., Eleanor H. Frankel 
Exec. V.P., Barbara Trent 
Secy., Barbara Spranza 
Treas., Mary MacKenzie 


1958 EVENTS 


Continuing Industry Promotion and 
Public Relations Program 
American Family Shoe Wardrobe 
Promotion, March 16-April 16 


Dinner Meetings, March 19, April 16, 
Nov. 12, Dec. 12 
Golf Tournament, June 


Annual Meeting, Time of National 
Shoe Fair, Chicago 


Annual Banquet, Hotel Waldorf, 
New York City, May 6 


Golf Outing, Ozaukee Country Club, June 24 
Annual Dinner, March or April 
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February Weather 


Relatively mild in most of the Northeast and Great Lakes regions and 


colder in other parts of the country is the forecast for February. 


EBRUARY’S temperature pat- 

tern indicates relatively mild 

conditions in most parts of the 
Northeast and Great Lakes regions. 
Colder weather is forecast for ail 
other sections of the country. This 
forecast is in sharp contrast to last 
February when every state, with the 
exception of Washington and Mon- 
tana. was noticeably milder than 
usual. 

Precipitation will be on the dry 
side of normal along the eastern sea- 
board, from New York to Miami, and 
in a wide area, from Central Texas to 
California. Elsewhere, wet and gener- 
ally snowy conditions are anticipated. 
The following is a more detailed fore- 
cast. by region: 


Area I: Northeast 

A relatively narrow strip along the 
Atlantic Coast, from New Haven to 
Norfolk, is expected to be slightly 
drier than normal in February. Other 
parts of the Northeast, however, will 
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be wetter than usual and much wetter 
than last Temperatures will 
average near normal in Virginia and 
four or five degrees above normal in 


year. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENT DEVIATION FROM 
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northern New England. 





Area Ii: Great Lakes 


Most of Michigan will be drier and 
milder than normal. Southern por- 
tions of this region, including Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and the south- 
ern parts of Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, will be wetter than usual with 
near normal temperatures. A similar 
precipitation pattern occured last year 
while temperatures were very mild 
throughout the entire region. 


Area III: Seutheast 
Drier than normal is forecast for 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. 
Rainfall will average 50 per cent, or 
of normal for most stations 
along the Atlantic Coast, from 
Charleston to Miami. Western sections 
of this region, including Tennessee 
and Mississippi, will be wetter than 
usual. Temperatures will be slightly 
below normal and much colder than 
[TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] 
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The Most Exciting Wholesalers an In teas 


=a 7 
Don't Miss 


READE svadcey CHURCH STREET — BROADWAY = 


HE ON 
NEW YORK :! 
SHOE W YORK 5 


SPRING MARKET WEEK 
and 
OPEN HOUSE 


JANUARY 19th through 22nd 


eas 








There's an exciting spring season in the offing. EXCITING new Spring styles 


Women's, men's and children's shoes al/ have the EXCITING new Spring 


fresh new look that means extra sales. promotions 
See the styles that will make this your biggest spring EXCITING —— 


season ever. 
EXCITING open house 

Learn all about the promotions that will be shown HeigiteDly suidens 

to make it so. 9 a.m.—6 p.m. 


This market week is a must for all alert retailers. FREE PARKING SUNDAY 
AND EVENINGS 





We'll be looking for you. 


NEW YORK SHOE WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION 


DUANE, READE, CHURCH & WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Strike, Weather Harass 
New York Retailers 


IF SHOE retailers in New York 
looked to year-end selling to im- 
prove their financial picture, they 
were sorely disappointed. The 
weather was something they could 
have coped with. In fact, the snow 
that blanketed the city helped to 
reduce inventories of storm and 
rain footwear and thus released 
some moneys for open-to-buy. 

What they couldn’t do much 
about was the subway strike. Peo- 
ple couldn’t get to the city and 
consumer traffic in stores was con- 
spicuous by its absence. By the 
same token, shops whose customers 
generally have a choice of going 
downtown or shopping the neigh- 
borhood, made their purchases lo- 
cally. Thus, local retailers reported 
fairly satisfactory business. 

Those consumers who defied the 
transportation difficulties and the 
weather to gift-shop bought slip- 
pers ... mainly “at-home” slippers 

. with the emphasis on “oriental 
embroidery, fur collared kid, plaid 
silk oxfords” . . . shearling lined 
slippers. 

By the time the strike was set- 
tled, retailers had lost precious 
selling opportunities that they 
could not recover. However, selling 
did pick up. “Evening and south- 
ern fashions ... flattering and fes- 
tive,” in black silks or satins as 
well as bright colors and prints 
were getting good response. Some 
of the stores put on special promo- 
tions, highlighting either a pattern, 
line or color. 

For example, I. Miller’s Green 
Idea is for Southern wardrobes 
and spring clothes, “where greens 
and monochrome costumes are the 
freshest fashions in sight. We’re 
not thinking about every-thread- 
the-same-shade kind of dressing; 
but a lovely, free association of 
dress and accessories in variations 
on one color. Fer this, we have 
three new green shoe leathers: one 
pale as spray, one soft as mistle- 
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toe, one gold as clouded amber; 
and a dewy, delicious chintz print. 
All are colors under the spell of 
green.” 

January clearance sales have al- 
ready started and will doubtless 
help the inventory situation. 

As soon as the figures for the 
complete 1957 operation have been 
compiled and a realistic picture of 
the industry established, mer- 
chants will have a better idea of 
the potentials and prospects in the 
new year. The general feeling is 
that even if the year gets off to a 
slow start, it will accelerate by 
early spring. 


* . * 


Increased Sales Predicted 
By Chicago Retailers 


CHICAGO retail shoe dealers 
look for good business for the first 
quarter and well into spring. Pre- 
dictions range from sales equal to 
1957 to increases of from five to 
ten per cent. Improvement is ex- 
pected chiefly in the women’s fash- 
ion shoes. Men’s’_ businesswear 
should be sparked by extra pair 
sales in casuals. Children’s spring 
sales are expected to remain about 
the same. 

Optimism prevails despite the 
fact that the Chicago area is wind- 
ing up a year of contrasting trends 
and some disappointments. Several 
spokesmen point out that retailers 
will have to work for any increase 
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A surrealistic art form provides a strik- 
ingly different ad. to promote imported 
gold thread brocades. Brocade bags 
also. I. Miller, Washington, D.C. (6 cols.) 


and will also have to work to hold 
their own. This will mean a lot 
more promotions—not price promo- 
tions, but style presentations. Em- 
phasis for department stores will 
be in the $12.95 to $16.95 range. 
There’s some price resistance above 
that bracket, but actually shortages 
in style selection within it. 

The tapered toe has made its 
niche this past selling season and 
will reach volume proportions by 
spring in most middle of the road 
stores. The needle toe has that 
place in the style salons. The mid- 
heel is taking sales from the high 
heel, but gaining new business for 
style shoes. 

In retrospect, 1957 offered this: 
A spring with difficult weather, and 
thus slow sales; a cool summer 
which caused white sales to dip, 
but prolonged sale of dark spring 
types; a spotty fall, disappointing 
in women’s fashion business, good 
in the children’s end. But over-all, 
most retailers are ending the year 
almost even with 1956; a few have 
gone ahead. 

December was slow in getting 
underway. Two early snow storms 
and cold spells moved rubber goods 
and storm wear and helped inven- 
tory. In recent years slipper busi- 
ness has been fading. But it has 
been replaced by improving sales 
of leisure footwear and _ indoor- 
outdoor types. 

Current selling has switched to 
patent leathers, with suedes and 
calf still moving in staples, and 
some dress types. Evening and holi- 
day type shoes did better this year 
than last. Additional sales are be- 
ing chalked up in shoes for cruise 
and southern wear. 


* * * 


St. Louis Retail Volume 
Continues Slow 


DECEMBER was a_e wretched 
month for St. Louis shoe retailers. 
Traffic was very light. Although 
exact totals have not been given, 
estimates list sales for the last 
month of 1957 as down rather than 
even with 1956, and December, 
1956, was slow, as dealers remem- 
ber so well. 

Even in the suburbs, dealers are 
groaning over the state of things. 
Women’s and misses’ casual shoes 
can usually be counted on to 
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brighten the suburban selling pic- 
ture. For the past two months or 
more, however, even the teenage 
girls have steered clear of shoe 
stores. Their dads haven’t even 
looked at the window displays of 
footwear, which are especially fes- 
tive this year. 

Slippers, which in many years 
can be counted on to bring up store 
and department totals, let dealers 
down this year. Spokesmen from 
several department stores agree 
that the slipper business is well 
below previous seasons. 

Even the weather worked to keep 
volume low. A week of slush could 
have sold galoshes, but St. Louis’ 
only early December snowstorm 
was followed by a 65 degree after- 
noon. Before mothers could get 
Junior and Sis zipped into their 
snowsuits to go buy storm boots, 
the need for them had passed. 

One local family-type shoe store, 
with the reputation of running 
good-pulling advertisements, ran an 
ad on the “Shoe Gift Certificate for 
Dad” theme. Response was dis- 
appointing. 

The gloomy state of the shoe 
business in St. Louis reflects to a 
large degree the general buying 
picture. Many families are post- 
poning purchases because lay-offs 
and shorter work weeks are show- 
ing up in smaller paychecks. Shoe- 
men fear that women are planning 
to wait until after the Christmas 
bills are paid and then buy needed 
shoes in the January clearances. 
Meanwhile, dealers here are hold- 
ing their breaths as they eye their 
surplus inventory. 

In women’s buying, black patent 
is moving quite well for the early 
season. Most wanted pattern con- 
tinues to be the T-strap with open 
work or fretting across the vamp. 
Both red patent and blue patent 
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are moving in muleback types for 
gay occasions. Mature women are 
commenting favorably on the new 
Ripple soles. The lightness and 
flexibility and sure-footedness of 
the Ripple soles have general ap- 
peal. On women’s mid-heel dress- 
maker pumps, too, the Ripple soles 
look fresh, but their sales appeal 
cannot be appraised as yet. 

Best selling single item con- 
tinues to be ice skates, which are 
still walking off dealers’ shelves. 
The novelty value of St. Louis’ new 
outdoor skating rink is not dwin- 
dling, with capacity crowds almost 
daily. The rink is at present rent- 
ing about 600 pairs of skates every 
day. Every renter is a potential 
buyer. ote ae 


Gift Slipper Sales 
Swell Boston Volume 


SALES of gift slippers provided 
much of the volume secured by 
Boston retail shoe outlets during 
the Christmas shopping season. 
Starting before Thanksgiving in 
some stores, promotional activity 
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reached its peak during the second 
week in December and continued 
at a high level for several days. 

Styled up as never before, thesé 
slippers sold well. Typical promo- 
tions were those of Jays, Inc., 
women’s clothing store on Temple 
Place, and Filene’s at Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

The former store had slippers in 
leopard velvet with gold elastic 
trim; leather slippers with Turk- 
ish-looking turned up toes in white, 
pink, red or blue, all decorated at 
the throat with braided straw 
daisies; other turned-up toe num- 
bers with gold sprinkled roses on 
imported brocade in honey, tur- 
quoise or red; and still others 
which carried throat ornaments of 
bow-tied gold leather. 

Filene’s promoted a wedge heel 
style in black rayon velvet with 
jewel-frosted vamp trim; a second 
low heel style of black rayon satin 
with simulated petit point—this is an 
open toe step-in; a mule in white 
rayon pile with jewel trim and 
lined with pink rayon satin; and 
a scuff in black rayon velvet and 
a jewel frosted ornament on one 
side of the vamp. 

Somewhat more conservative, but 
with an almost equally wide range 
of colors, were styles selected for 
promotion by Conrad’s on Winter 
Street. Offered were satin quilted 
slippers in black, navy or wine; 
and two corduroy numbers in pas- 
tel blue, black, red or pink. 

A cold weather item not usually 
sold before the first heavy snow 
nevertheless sold this year as early 
as the first week in December at 
which time there had been no more 
than a few scattered snow flurries. 
These are the over-the-stocking 
boots which reach well above the 
ankle. 

The Solby-Bayes Company on 
Winter Street reports that black 
has been the best selling number 
in this type of protective footwear. 
These boots had been stocked also 
in red, tan and charcoal gray. Both 
shearling lined and fur-collared 
slippers have sold in pink, pastel 
blue, tan and black. This store 
also has had considerable success 
in the promotion of its line of fitted 
slippers. This is one of the few 
stores which has reported a month- 
by-month increase in its shoe sales 
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CURRENT CONDITIONS 
IN 
SHOEMAKING CENTERS 


Chicago 


INDUSTRY leaders in the Chicago area look for normal 
business for at least the first quarter of the new year. 
Most of them see it extending well beyond that period. 
Sales figures are expected to run about equal with last 
year, and some manufacturers are estimating a five per 
cent increase. This comes despite ups and downs at the 
retail level and other negative factors in the over-all pic- 
ture. Among favorable factors are the final 1957 figures. 

Despite some difficult weeks, fall sales were better than 
anticipated by most retailers. Sales of women’s fashion 
shoes averaged about five per cent off. However, excellent 
children’s business, slight volume increases in men’s de- 
partments, and a brisk early demand for rubber and 
storm wear put inventories in healthy states. 

A greater style selection for spring is expected to help 
spark sales. An injection of color and more style varia- 
tions into spring lines is expected to help. Orders placed 
in recent weeks confirm this, with reds, greens, blues, and 
other colors getting a high percentage of orders. 

The women’s style business had some setbacks this past 
fall. Leaders blame this on too severe and too rapid a 
transition in style: the switch from conventional to tapered 
toe. However, this lag has been offset by gains in the 
sports type shoe (Ivy League saddle, bicycle bal, etc.). 
The casual picture has been strengthened, so has the 
young men’s division of the men’s market. Slipper busi- 
ness has declined, but has been replaced by gains in the 
growing indoor-outdoor footwear field. 


Price is a factor as the trade goes into a new season. 
There is some price resistance, but strangely enough it 
is almost solely confined to the women’s higher priced 
style shoes—$18 and up. There is a heavy demand in the 
$12.95 to $16.95 range, so much so that there are short- 
ages; complaints indicate there are not enough styles. 
The mid-heel style shoe has helped this sector and it will 
continue to gain. Volume buyers in the $5 to $10 range 
have not met resistance. This sector, both for men and 
women, appears to be in for a good spring. There is some 
resistance in the children’s field, and a lot of demand 
for shoes to retail for $5. 


Orders to date establish some pretty definite style trends. 
The tapered toe has reached volume proportions; the 
needle toe only in very high style outlets. The conven- 
tional last is still ordered (and demanded) in certain 
quantities by mail order house. low-end chains in certain 
locations, and some family shoe stores in smail towns. 
Closed tapered toes are booked heaviest in orders for pre- 
Faster selling. But orders indicate closed toe slings and 
closed toe open back T-straps are favored too—in either 
taper or needle toe. T-straps are strong in all heels, down 
to flats. The thong is back in the picture, possibly for 
later volume and a successor to mules. Orders right now 
concentrate on Easter, but summer shoes are also being 
booked. White, of course, leads, but blue and pink and 
other colors are showing strength, especially with the 
chains and mail order houses. 
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New England 


As December neared its end, it was obvious that even 
volume shoe buyers had not succumbed to the temptation 
to place orders for more than a fraction of their spring 
shoes. This, despite the fact that Easter, 1958, falls on 
April 6, more than two weeks earlier than in 1957. 

Manufacturers of women’s dress shoes, therefore, are 
understandably nervous although they believe that orders, 
when received, will be satisfactory in view of the current 
uncertainty in the over-all business picture. They have 
been told, furthermore, that retail inventories are higher 
than normal for this time of year and that they must 
expect smaller initial orders and probably more frequent 
re-orders as the spring season gets under way. So much 
for the chains and other volume buyers. 

While smaller retail units generally buy later than do 
the large ones, there seems to be less hesitation in that 
segment of the industry. At least their buying plans are 
more definitely tied in with the policy of concentrating 
on fewer styles and a wider range of sizes. 

One bright spot seen by both manufacturers and buyers 
is the increase in the demand for casuals. There has been 
a gain each year in sales of these shoes and several New 
England manufacturers are geared up to make quick 
deliveries when expected orders arrive. 

Manufacturers of men’s work shoes expect a slight fall- 
ing off in orders for spring followed by a quickening of 
the production pace soon after the first quarter. The dress 
shoe business, it is believed, will be helped by the popu- 
larity of men’s casuals. 


New York 


RETAIL shoe business has been spotty throughout the 
country and this is reflected at the productien level in 
New York shoe factories. 

At this time of the year, retailers are generally involved 
in taking inventory and therefore are not anxious to have 
new shoes delivered right away. Of course, those mer- 
chants who believe in ordering something new in smaller 
quantities on a weekly or monthly basis rather than in 
bulk orders at long intervals, are not in this category. 
But, in general, the situation is pretty much as one high 
grade manufacturer summed it up: “The preblem is that 
everyone wants shoes in February and March and there 
are very few who want them in January. As a result, busi- 
ness is all right; but it could be better.” 

For the most part, the women’s shoes on order for Feb- 
ruary and March delivery are specified in patent leather; 
blue, bone, red calfskin . . . in that order. 

There has been a good deal of interest in pumps versus 
the open shoes recently and many of the manufacturers 
are broadening their lines to include more open styles. 
That is how they hope to counter the complaints from 
their retail accounts who say that they have lost business 
because there is not enough variety in open shoes. 
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The buyer in one of the fine stores in New York indi- 
cated that customers who have never bought less than 
three pairs of shoes at a time, now buy only one pair of 
pumps that serve with many costumes. Perhaps, some of 
this retrenchment in consumer buying is influenced by 
the general national economy, the fluctuating stock mar- 
ket, etc., but more likely it is due to the fact that one pair 
of pumps can be made to serve many outfits. Retailers 
and manufacturers feel that if more open type shoes are 
available, customers will buy more pairs. 

Trying to assess the prospects for shoe manufacturing 
in the new year is a difficult task. In general, manufac- 
turers feel that business will be good. At least they are 
making their plans and budgets on that basis. 


St. Louis 


Sr. LOUIS manufacturers are at present talking more of 
business conditions in general than they are of spring 
shees. This, in short, is what they are saying: 

Retail sales have been sluggish around the nation for 
the past two months. Dealers are being forced to sit tight 
and see what develops. Retailers do not appear to be in 
any mad rush to stock up on spring merchandise. Retail 
customers have been ultra-conservative in their buying 
all fall. Shoe buyers are therefore being conservative to 
some degree for spring. Many retailers are trimming their 
budgets for the season just ahead. From where they sit, 
this policy is the soundest approach to the uncertainties. 

Shoe customers are conservative in their buying. Espe- 
cially with families in the middle and low income brackets, 
the months ahead may find pay checks smaller than they 
now are. Work weeks have been shortened in many in- 
dustries. There is no overtime pay coming in. Conse- 
quently, families are curtailing all buying not absolutely 
necessary, and that includes shoes. 

The smaller family income, the shoe retailer’s hesitancy 
in placing volume orders on spring shoes, and the overall 
uncertainty of the economic picture ahead all add up to 
make the current status of St. Louis shoe producers 


“fretful.” 
Los Angeles 


MANUFACTURERS are planning to start spring pro- 
duction early this year. They are prompted by the early 
advent of Easter, which falls on April 6, two weeks pre- 
vious to Easter Jast year. There are many orders to be 
filled right now. 

Spring colors are dark—dark patent, dark calf, and dark 
lustre textures. Black patent is just as strong as ever, 
particularly in T-straps, taper toe pumps, both of them 
closed up front and rear. 

Toe pointedness depends principally on the quality of 
the shoe. In high fashion, high-end lines, true needle is 
being seen. In less expensive, less fashionable lines, the 
pointiness is modified, until the toe almost becomes round 
in lower priced shoes. 

The Los Angeles area is always a leader in casual and 
sports wear. Pool and play shoes are in heavy production. 
The wedgie—a good utility casual—is widely popular. 
Manufacturers are getting many orders for cork-soled 
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wedgies; there have been some orders for heavy carved, 
wooden soles as well. 

Rafhias, straws, and various fabrics with bright orna- 
mentation are being ordered by many retailers. Wedgies 
are also being worn as streetwear shoes, particularly of 
the type worn by nurses, waitresses and others who are 
on their feet all day. The full support provided by the 
wedgie’s solid sole assures wide usage. 


Milwaukee 


To state it mildly, most plant executives here view the 
year ahead as one of “strong challenge.” 

Spring bookings of men’s dress and work shoes have 
not been coming in as well as hoped for. Reports from 
factory sales reps out in the territory indicate that dealers 
are buying cautiously—“timidly,” according to one sales 
manager's description. A four to five per cent drop in 
production levels appears to be an average figure, ac- 
cording to reports for December. 

Within the past month most producers here have seen 
their plant production charts slide below capacity level, 
although the drop has not been serious. Major lag has 
been experienced in the men’s dress shoe lines. Men’s 
workshoes, though down slightly, have held up better than 
anticipated. Prediction for the first quarter of 1958: 
“Hard sell.” 

Fill-in business for Christmas holiday merchandising 
proved to be on the disappointing side for most plants 
here. “A lot of dealers had stock left over from the 
month of November when their sales were low. They 
are cleaning out that stock during the holiday rush,” was 
one manufacturer’s opinion. 

Happier reports, though far from ecstatic, issue from 
the children’s and women’s footwear producers here. 
Spring ordering is slightly under last year’s high levels, 
and manufacturers are inclined to feel it will be impos- 
sible to match or surpass those figures. Ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s shoe buyers are not demonstrating the hesitancy 
in their ordering for spring that is evident in the men’s 
sections. Result is that the outlook generally, for makers 
of children’s and women’s casual and dress shoes, is quite 
optimistic. 

Style notes from men’s shoe manufacturers indicate a 
continuing growth in demand for lighter weight, darker 
hued shoes. Prices are expected to hold stable. 

Women’s shoe producers report inclusion of modified 
pointed toe and heel numbers in their lines on an experi- 
mental basis, to fill growing demand from small town 
buyers. 

In the children’s lines, black continues strong for boys’ 
footwear, while red, gray and blue rate as top selling 
colors in the girls’ field. Party type shoes for little girls 
have been meeting with increasing favor. 





One American superstition in regard to footwear is 
firmly rooted despite the fact that it is modern. It refers 
to rubber. Although the first rubber heels weren’t patented 
until January, 1899, many people in the country either be- 
lieve the following superstitions or have heard about them: 
If rubbers are worn indoors they will cause eye trouble. 
Diseases and fevers will result if any kind of rubber is 
worn on the feet in the house. 

No doubt the taboo is due to the fact that when rubbers 
are worn for a long time the feet will perspire, and undue 
perspiration is feared in general because of its association 
with chills. Chills are usually followed by a fever which 
is sometimes the first stage of a more serious ailment. 
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Survey 


It has been said that no publication ever released the results of a survey it did not 
win. This may be true or not. What really matters is that, time and again, surveys 
do reveal two things: they prove the vital necessity for using business papers to 
reach the key figures of an industry—they prove that worth-while business papers 


are read regularly and attentively from cover to cover. 
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The More You Weigh, 
The Less You Pay 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


factory workers, gypsum and shale 
mining camps, oil well drillers and 
“bronkers.”’ There’s another Brown’s 
Shoe Fit Co. in neighboring Long- 
mont, Colo., and many of the pro- 
motions are put on in conjunction 
with the Longmont shop 18 miles 
away, managed by Paul Holmes. 

A promotional gimmick each June 
that pulls in farmers particularly is 
the highly successful “The more you 


weigh, the less you pay” promotion. 


Every person who buys a pair of 
work shoes during this period in 
June is weighed and gets that much 
off the retail price. Thus, a 215- 
pound farmer gets $2.15 rebate on 
the pair of shoes he buys. Then the 
customer who has weighed the most 
during the promotional period re- 
ceives an additional six pairs of 
work socks. 

June is Work Shoe Month at 
Brown’s in both towns. During that 
month a $1 coupon is accepted on 
any pair of men’s work shoes bought 
at the stores. Then on June 29, a 
free pair of $11.95 Red Wing work 
shoes is given away to the lucky 
coupon-holder. A mailing announc- 
ing the promotion, listing several of 
the top work shoe items and con- 
taining the coupon is sent to every 
rural route boxholder. ‘Work Shoe 
Headquarters” is the slogan Brown’s 
uses in all its newspaper and direct 
mail advertising. 

One of the biggest promotional 
efforts put on by the Loveland and 
Longmont Brown’s Shoe stores is 
the booth it operates at the Larimer 
County Fair. All persons are asked 
to register Monday through Wednes- 
day at the Fair. Daily registration 
numbered from 1,500 to 1,800 this 
year from all parts of Larimer and 
adjoining counties. Two pairs of 
Indian moccasins are given away 
each day to the lucky registrants. 
These lists are then kept after the 
Fair ends, tourists are screened out 
and a letter is sent by the stores to 
each registrant with a “thank you” 
and a suggestion they might wish 
to stop in the store the next time 
they are in town. Many new cus- 
tomers are found in this manner. 

“Work shoe retailing is different 
here than in other parts of the coun- 
try,” explained Mr. Rodgers, who 
started his shoe-selling business in 
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1946 in a Brown’s Shoe Store in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. “In the first 
place, we sell a different kind of 
work shoe, a heavier grade and 
many with wedge crepe soles for 
work on the ground or on cement. 
The ‘bronkers’ and ranchers want a 
higher priced boot, $23.95 to $26.95 
so-called cowboy boots. Our secret, 
too, is our extremely large stock in 
all sizes for all kinds of jobs. Every 
Monday morning, my assistant man- 
ager, Bob Schott, goes over our past 
week’s sales records and sizes the 
stock. Another thing, we don’t give 
credit. No charge accounts and the 
book-keeping headaches that go with 
them. You can’t afford to have a 
credit business in a tourist and dog 
track town.” 

Brown’s, too, does not forget the 
rest of the family in its emphasis 
on work shoe promotions, but builds 
up back-to-school promotions and 
women’s business in the spring and 
fall. They invite the rancher, fac- 
tory-worker or miner to bring his 
family along the next time, and he 
usually does! In the summer, a good 
stock of Indian moccasins is kept 
on hand and displayed in windows, 
for, as Mr. Rodgers says, “Tourist 
business in a store like ours is pure 
and simple ‘rake-off.’” 





What You Should Know 


About Tanning Leather 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 
table on larger hides. These blem- 
ishes on cattle were caused by the re- 
sults of grazing near barbed wire 
fences, from ticks and other diseases. 

The removal was accomplished by 
“buffing” or sandpapering the grain 
surface over an abrasive wheel. This 
smoothes the surface so that the 
leather will be usable. A light buff- 
ing results in a “corrected” grain; 
an intermediate buffing is called 
“snuffed” leather and a deep buff- 
ing results in “buffed” leather. 

A suede finish or nap on the 
grain surface can also result from 
buffing, although sueding is gener- 
ally understood to be applied to 
the flesh side. It is a preliminary 
step when leather is to be em- 
bossed, whereby a very fine part 
of the top grain is removed so that 
it will result in a satisfactory em- 
bossed leather. 

When the flesh side is buffed, the 
fibers are napped and parted to 
produce the leather we call Suede. 









One must realize that suede is 
only a FINISH of a piece of leath- 
er. This finishing process can be 
applied to any type of leather, 
whether it be calf, kid, sideleather, 
kip, or sheep. 

Suede refers to chrome tanned 
leather, while vegetable tanned 
leather that has been sueded or 
buffed is known as “ooze.” Only 
the smaller skins in the chrome 
tanned family are known as suede. 
They have a fine nap. The larger 
skins and hides are known as Re- 
versed Leathers—the fiesh side has 
been buffed and it has more sub- 
stance. The texture of the nap of 
larger skins and hides is quite a 
bit coarser than suede. In fact, 
the larger the size of the leather, 
the coarser the texture of the 
buffed leather. 

One of the great problems of 
handling suede is the annoying 
characteristic of “crocking” or rub- 
bing off on the hands while it is 
being handled. There is more pos- 
sibility of crocking and in greater 
amounts in lower priced shoes, al- 
though the suede in high priced 
suede shoes can rub off too. 

The next article will continue 
the remaining finishing operations 
and discuss leathers that present 
problems as to origin and identifi- 
cation. 


“The Revolution 
in the Marketplace”’ 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


single order for appliances it ever re- 
ceived from a retailer, and Westing- 
house has been selling department 
stores for more than a quarter of a 
century. That is one example of the 
kind of volume that manufacturers 
can expect from organizations like 
Masters. 

Low-margin operations like ours 
have been shopped by so many mil- 
lions of satisfied consumers over and 
over again that all the whistling in 
the dark, all the wishful thinking, all 
the attempts at legal action, cannot 
and will not eliminate discount re- 
tailing from the marketplace. 

On the contrary, you may expect 
discount retailing to take an even 
greater bite out of the total retail vol- 
ume of consumer goods because: 

(1) We will improve even more 
our techniques of operating at low 
margins 
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(2) We will take on additional 
categories of consumer goods 

(3) We will increasingly go into 
new types of distribution, like shop- 
ping centers 

(4) and more manufacturers will 
change their policies and pricing 
schedules to fit into our high velocity 
operation. Gentlemen, you are living 
in an age of mass distribution of 
goods. One of the instruments of 
earning power is quick turnover. 
Take the case of Sears Roebuck: 
Last year Sear’s profit percentage 
dropped from 4.8 to 4.6. Did Sears’ 
stockholders get out the crying tow- 
els? No. Because Sears Roebuck’s 
dollar earnings increased by six 
million dollars. Sears’ boards chair- 
man appraised the situation like 
this: I quote) “. . . larger volume 
helped minimize fixed costs . .. in- 
creasing volume nowadays is espe- 
cially important profitwise for busi- 
ness generally.” (End of quote.) 


Dollars, Not Percentages 


The consumer pays for goods in 
dollars, not percentages. Either you 
believe that dollars will take care of 
percentages or you believe that per- 
centages will take care of dollars. 
The super discount department 
store, like the supermarket, believes 
dollars will take care of the per- 
centages. 

The discount department store has 
begun to re-shape the policies and 
practices of all the mass retailers 
and naturally, also, the merchan- 
dising policies of many mass manu- 
facturers. Some manufacturers have 
tripled and quadrupled their busi- 
ness almost overnight by selling the 
supermarket chains. You can do a 
phenomenal business with super dis- 
count stores if you have what we 
want. 

A store does not become a “dis- 
counter” just by putting up a sign 
in its window saying it is one. Many 
other stores have “loss leaders.” 
Some stores will meet the prices of- 
fered by a legitimate discount house 
on a few items. A true discounter 
offers a discount on every item in 
his store. If you were to buy all 
your needs for one year from Mas- 
ters, you would pay less money than 
if you shopped in any other store in 
the country! 

In connection with this, I have 
noticed a disturbing trend on the 
part of several leading department 
stores in this area. They claim they 
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are meeting discount house compe- 
tition with their prices, but they are 
following a flexible pricing policy. 
A customer walks in and says she 
can get an item they are selling for 
a few dollars less at a discount 
house in the area. The department 
store buyer, on the spot, meets the 
discount house price for that par- 
ticular customer. But the next per- 
son walking in who wants that item 
and doesn’t know the lower discount 
store price will pay the original high 
price. This, to me, is not only dis- 
honest, but is bad merchandising. 
Yet it is a prevalent practice in 
some of the biggest department 
stores in the nation. 

We, at Masters, have only one 
price for everyone. If we find out 
that someone, by chance, is selling 
an item below our price, we’ll lower 
our price to more, than meet theirs 
—but this lower price will be for 
everyone. Occasionally, a competi- 
tor may offer a loss-leader or two 
that will be below our price—but I 
guarantee you that—all in all—no- 
body in the nation can match our 
prices on an overall basis! 


Policy Reversal 


There are some manufacturers 
who do not sell to discount houses 
as yet. These same manufacturers 
won’t sell to supermarkets, variety 
chains and other so-called “unortho- 
dox”’ retailers. On the other hand, 
many manufacturers with vision— 
who have reversed this policy and 
sell us merchandise—are now doing 
a tremendous volume of business. 
Camera companies and watch firms 
are perfect examples of categories 
of goods that originally wouldn’t do 
business with our outlets, and now 
are very happy to do so. 

I noted the other day that A&P 
does about $4% billion a year in 
sales and has 4,650 stores. Safeway 
and Kroger supermarket chains both 
do over a billion dollars a year . 
are you going to ignore these out- 
lets when they go into non-foods? 

These supermarkets are in the 
same category as the _ discount 
chains. 

MASTERS is a discount depart- 
ment store and the secret of its suc- 
cess is apparent in my definition of 
a discount department store: it is a 
streamlined, low cost, fast turnover, 
high-unit-volume-with-low-margin 
operation in presold, nationally ad- 
vertised, top quality, guaranteed 


brands. 

MASTERS, in less than a quarter 
century, has parlayed an upstairs loft 
with a few catalogs and a telephone, 
into a chain of nine department 
stores doing an annual volume of 45 
million dollars. This is high endorse- 
ment from the American public for 
which we are grateful. 

This year the MASTERS chain 
will spend a million and a half dol- 
lars in advertising to build sales vol- 
ume to an even higher point where 
it will substantially lower the cost 
of operation and enable us to lower 
prices to our customers. This is the 
basis of the advertising profession 
when they sell us advertising space, 
and we are sold. It works. 


Return per Square Foot 

The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association studies show that $85 a 
square foot return on selling space 
is a pretty good figure for depart- 
ment stores. At MASTERS’ 48th 
Street store near Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, in a high rental district, if not 
the highest, we have a return of 
more than $1,000 a square foot. 

Compare the figures put out by 
the NRDGA on the cost of operating 
department stores, with the oper- 
ating costs of MASTERS Discount 
Department Store chain: The oper- 
ating expenses of the department 
stores have reached an all-time high 
of 36.6%. MASTERS’ costs, on the 
other hand, are now 11.9% and we'll 
go even lower as our newest units 
get into full operation. 

I have been asked how the mil- 
lion and a half dollars in advertising 
will affect my costs. Well, I don’t 
advertise for the fun of it. This ad- 
vertising will increase my volume 
proportionately—and the more vol- 
ume we have the lower go our over- 
all costs. 

Incidentally, you may be inter- 
ested to know that MASTERS in- 
ventory turn is 14 turnovers a year, 
while that of the typical NRDGA 
department store is slightly more 
than four turns a year. 

The mail order houses, the variety 
and drug chains, the supermarkets 
and the discount houses are all part 
of the pattern of a mass distribu- 
tion system gearing itself to keep 
up with the mass production of con- 
sumer goods. Only the department 
store has been blind to the impor- 
tance of high productivity in retail 
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STAY AT THE 


HERATON-\A{CAcpin 


YOU CAN GO ANYWHERE 
IN A TWINKLING! 


OUR LOCATION’S GOOD AS MAGIC — saves you 
footsteps, time and money. For we're right in the middle 
of the shoe market, close to countless wholesale sources. 
New York's fasnion center lies at your feet.—Just steps 
from Empire State Building, subway bus and air Termi- 
nals, Lincoln Tunnel. Times Square theatres, night clubs, 
Radio City, Grand Central—all easily accessible! 












MODERNIZING THROUGHOUT —Fashion and com- 
fort, so important to your shoe business, mean a lot to 
your living quarters too! You'll get more enjoyment out 
of your New York trips by staying at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin. We've been remodeling, redecorating, making 
every inch sparkling new—lobbies to bedrooms and 
broom closets. Every room with new RCA 21” TV, plus 
full-range radio. Many rooms air-conditioned. And for 
pleasure, or pleasure combined with business—attractive 
dining rooms, meeting rooms, exhibition rooms. There’s 
our new Minute Chef and Town Room, for a snack or a 
hearty meal—plus our new Cafe Lounge featuring smart 
entertainment. You enjoy every minute at the Sheraton- 


McAlpin! 





N.Y. HEADQUARTERS FOR THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


neraToN-\{°Acpin 
Hore. 


Tnthe Heont of the Penn Aone, 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
George D. Johnson, General Manager 












Profile: H. F. Patterson 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


In 1940, Pat was appointed district manager in New 
York and during the next seventeen years he enjoyed his 
work completely and thoroughly. As he put it: “There is 
no office like the New York office. There’s excitement in 
it... more lively interest than any of the other territories. 
It’s a place where there is always something going on... 
a place where you meet innumerable shoe people, lots of 
association people and those from allied products. 
U.S.M.C. clients who come from all over the world gen- 
erally visit the local office when they stay in this country. 

The years have a habit of adding up and, inevitably, 
the time for retirement came along—October 1, 1957. Pat 
turned his work over to a team of younger men who will 
carry on in the best tradition of the company. 

He stepped out of a 43-year stint quietly, as was his 
wont . . . without any fanfare. However, he is only 63 
years old . . . keen, alive, alert. He is not one to sit idly, 
doing nothing. Already he has blueprinted moves, adjust- 
ments and resettlement . . . probably in western New 
York, in the Rochester area. 

That’s the story of H. F. Patterson and, as we said at 
the beginning, it’s a quiet one. But to those of us who 
have known him over the years, it is more than a story. 
It is a deep joy and satisfaction to have his warm friend- 
ship and regard and to have been exposed to his generous 
and understanding feeling for his fellow man. 

Left to his own devices, Pat would have preferred that 
his retirement go unnoticed. But he is too well loved and 
esteemed by the industry for that. Some of his friends 
decided to do something about it. They gave him a testi- 
monial dinner on December 10th. The invitations were 
limited to three sponsoring associations—The Shoe Manu- 
facturers Board of Trade, The Stitchdown Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association and The National Association of Slipper 
and Shoe Manufacturers. About one hundred people 
gathered in the Baroque Suite of the Plaza Hotel in New 
York City and, under the chairmanship of Jerry Burke 
of Ramsey Shoe Company, it was a gala and memorable 
affair. 




















Principals and presidents of the three sponsoring associa- 
tions that tendered a testimonial dinner to H. F. Patterson. 
Seated: James Nolan of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association; H. F. Patterson, guest of honor; Louis Walker 
of the United Shoe Machinery Corp. Standing: Philip Sobel, 
president of National Association of Slipper and Shoe 
Manufacturers; Morris Wittlin, president of Stitchdown 
Shoe Manufacturers Association; Preston Beyer, president 
of the New York Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade and 
Jerry Burke, of Ramsey Shoe Company, Chairman of the 
dinner. 
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February Weather 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


they were at this time last year. 


Area IV: North Central 


Generally cold and wet—both, as compared to normal 
and last year—is forecast for the North Central States. 
Snowfall should average approximately 150 per cent of 
normal over a wide area in this region, and throughout 
Manitoba and western Ontario. To the west, Montana and 
the Prairie Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, will 
be even drier than usual. 


Area V: South Central 


A well-developed wet trend is anticipated for Arkansas 
and the neighboring sections of Louisiana, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Many locations in this wet zone will average 
more than 200 per cent of normal precipitation. In con- 
trast, western portions of Texas and Oklahoma will be 
drier than usual. Temperatures will be colder than nor- 
mal and much colder than last February. 


Area VI: Northwest 


Cold wet conditions are expected this February through- 
out the Northwest. Temperatures will average four to six 
degrees below normal and precipitation will be generally 
150 per cent, or more, of normal. This combination of cold 
and wet should produce relatively heavy snowfall over a 
wide area, especially at higher elevations. 


Area VII: Southwest 


Most of California, from San Diego to San Francisco, 
and the southern sections of Nevada and Arizona will be 
dry in February while other parts of the Southwest will 
be wetter than usual. Temperatures will average three to 
five degrees below normal and as much as eight to ten 
degrees colder than last February. 


Red Ball Commodores Add Colors 





RES RE i # 


The Red Ball Commodore line for men, made by the 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., 
has been brightened by the addition of a new light blue— 
Newport blue—as well as white. Other colors include 
mocha brown, desert brown, desert red, desert gold, char- 
coal, summer gray and navy. A high vamp loafer pattern 
with a concealed striped elasticized instep gore, the Gulf- 
port, has been added to the line in both narrow and 
medium widths. The size range is 6 to 14 in charcoal, navy, 
mocha and desert gold. 

Two-tone combinations in brown and black have been 
added to the Parlay, a modified Chukka pattern introduced 
into the line a year ago in solid colors. The size range 
is 6 to 14 in narrow and medium widths. 
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VULCORK NEOPI 


80 light, so flexible, so resilient you can roll them up... right in the palm of yous hands, 


THE SOLE 





Val-Cork'| 


OIL RESISTING 
NEOPRENE 


Neoprene, a man-made rubber, is combined with 
cork to make the sole they need . . . a sole that is ex- 
tremely long wearing and suitable wherever oil, 
greases, caustics and fatty acids are underfoot. 
Vul-Cork Neoprene soles are air cell insulated too, 
providing real day-long foot comfort. Slip resistant 
and non-marking, they will not soften on contact 
with hot metals. 

Vul-Cork Neoprene is one of three different work 
shoe soles manufactured by the Vul-Cork Division of 
the Cambridge Rubber Co., makers of the original 
cork sole. 

If you make, buy or sell work shoes, look at the sole 
first. If it carries a Vul-Cork label — you’ll get more 
than your money’s worth. 


Vul-Cork Sole Division, Cambridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, Md. Makers of Val-Cork © 






VUL- CORK & 
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“The Revolution 


in the Marketplace”’ 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61] 


distribution. 

There will always be room for the 
full list price store, the little 
neighborhood man who offers per- 
sonalized service and convenience. 
He’ll deliver immediately for you 
and be open late at night. He'll al- 
ways be in business. 

And there will always be room 
for the big volume operator, the one 
who offers low prices and a tremen- 
dous volume. 

There will not be room in our fu- 
ture economy for the “middle-of- 
the-road” guy, the one-to-two mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year store that can 
neither offer the little man’s special 
personal service or the big fellow’s 
price advantages. This middle-size 
store must either expand, acquire 
new capital and operate on a low 
margin, or he must retrench into 
the position of the smaller store. He 
cannot remain where he is. 

Can you afford to support this 
middle-of-the-road store .. . or will 
you support the little dealer and the 
big, mass-volume man? 

The question, as I see it for most 
manufacturers, is whether or not 
they are going to stay with their 
present horse-and-buggy method of 
retail selling and tell such outlets as 
supermarkets and discount depart- 
ment stores they can’t sell them—or 
whether they will revamp their dis- 
tribution in light of today’s fast- 
moving changes in the marketplace, 
and increase their profits. 

The manufacturer must realize 
that our type of selling on low mar- 
gin is growing ... we are the dy- 
namic forces who will be the giants 
of retailing in the very near future. 
As our types of retailers grow in 
importance, you must realize that 
less and less of your goods will be 
sold in the older traditional retail 
sources. If the mass manufacturer 
of today is to survive, he must move 
on to new outlets, line up with new 
forces in retail distribution. If a 
manufacturer remains static, his 
name or his brand will disappear 
from the public mind as his volume 
diminishes. 


Many top firms in your field have 
lived a bit too complacently all these 
years; now they must view what is 
happening with more than casual 
interest. 
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Please note this: A manufacturer 
may be blinded by the increase in 
volume he has experienced these 
past few years. Even though vol- 
ume is up, in many cases it may be 
attributed to higher inflated prices 
and increased population. This is 
the normal increase of the economy 
. .. but it may mean the manufac- 
turer still hasn’t gone anywhere. As 
the Rabbit said in Alice-in-Wonder- 
land—“You have to run awful fast 
just to stand still.” 

MASTERS is moving large quan- 
tities of soft goods items in several 
of its stores. We are getting our 
feet wet; we are crawling before we 
walk and before we run. But run 
we will! 

I would like to make this one 
point to manufacturers here regard- 
ing the new patterns of selling: If 
you don’t wake up soon and move 
into these new areas yourself, you 
will be giving some other competitor 
a perfect opportunity to step in and 
do a real job in your place. 

Some of the top brands who have 
come along with our policies have 
experienced tremendous growths in 
their area. I won’t mention any spe- 
cific names but they’re leading brand 
items in many, many categories. A 
number of the very biggest firms in 
your field are now selling us un- 
branded merchandise. We are buy- 
ing this merchandise for as much as 
25 per cent less than the same mer- 
chandise is getting when it carries a 
brand name. 

We at MASTERS believe in brand 
names. Our success is built upon it. 
If, on occasion, we can buy un- 
branded top-quality merchandise 
from a leading soft-goods manufac- 
turer and pass the savings on to the 
people who trust in and believe the 
MASTERS’ reputation for quality, 
we will do so. But, we would much 
rather work with you to build up in- 
creased volume for your famous 
names. 

We at MASTERS try to be alert 
to new trends in fashion, new mate- 
rials, new fabrics. We do not fea- 
ture close-outs, we will not, under 
any circumstances, buy and _ sell 
seconds—something the biggest de- 
partment stores do all the time... 
even to buying seconds and selling 
them as new merchandise. We are 
interested in developing steady, day- 
in and day-out sources of supply 
who will furnish us regularly with 
quantities of top-quality merchan- 











dise at a good price. We sell only 
new, up-to-date hot fashion-promo- 
tional merchandise . . . goods that 
will turn over fast and steady for us. 
Certainly we will make mistakes .. . 
but not too many. 

MASTERS does not enter a new 
category without study and prepara- 
tion and finances to back it up. We 
have a top merchandising manager 
who coordinates all of the soft-goods 
activities in MASTERS’ 9-store 
Eastern chain. I hope any manufac- 
turers in the audience will offer him 
the opportunity to discuss our plans 
and policies with you. 

For manufacturers who also own 
their own retail outlets, I would like 
to note here that if you don’t know 
how to increase your volume without 
conflicting with your wholly-owned 
retail stores, we'll be very happy to 
sit down with you to show you how 
it can be done. 

On many items of well-known 
brands, MASTERS is the largest 
independent retailer of these goods 
. . . bigger than department stores 
or even mail order chains. 

The volume of the manufacturers 
who do business with us and outlets 
like ours certainly has not decreased 
as their outlets are expanded in 
number, but rather, we have broad- 
ened the market and our manufac- 
turers grow with us. 

In our new store in Lake Success, 
Long Island, even though there are 
many, many other stores in the 
area, some 100,000 people came on 
opening day to our store to buy 
goods . . . because they could buy 
for less. And, in the process, we 
have helped every other merchant 
in the neighborhood by bringing in 
volume traffic—some of which bene- 
fits them also. 

Low prices sell goods. If people 
can buy more things for less money, 
their standard of living is higher. 
We, by our operation, are permit- 
ting people to live better. 

These changes in the marketplace 
are just the shot-in-the-arm your in- 
dustry has needed because the soft 
goods business generally has been 
relying too long on the antiquated 
19th century methods of retail dis- 
tribution in department stores and 
specialty shops. The man with a 
mouthful of nails doesn’t make shoes 
today. The textile industry doesn’t 
use hand weavers or wooden looms. 
Why should distribution continue to 
follow horse-and-buggy methods? 
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Editorial Outlook 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9] 

of their quality, the integrity of 
their makers and, to no small de- 
gree, because of retailers who have 
soldthem. Branded shoes are not pro- 
duced in such enormous quantities 
that our established orderly chan- 
nels cannot distribute them eco- 
nomically. 

As Masters states, several large 
producers of shoes are selling and 
will continue to sell discount stores 
unbranded shoes just as they have 
always sold the chain and mail or- 
der houses unbranded shoes. If the 
discount formula has the touchstone 
of success which its proponents 
claim for it, they will be strong 
enough to develop acceptance for 
their own house brands as chains 
and mail-order houses have done. 

Most manufacturers, we believe, 
have sufficient respect for their 





branded lines and confidence in their 
present methods of distribution to 
preclude any large quantity of 
branded shoes finding their way onto 
discount tables and bins. Shoe sell- 
ing is not appliance selling nor is it 
hardware selling. It is accomplished 
most effectively by trained people 
demonstrating fitting skills and ren- 
dering service to the consumer. For 
this service they are entitled to a 
reasonable profit margin. We believe 
that in most retail operations that 
margin presently is at a minimum. 
This is true of the large retailer, the 
small retailer, chain stores and de- 
partment stores. 





Inside Shoe Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 
You will definitely see, for exam- 
ple, the entry of the all-plastic shoe 
as a major product in this industry 
—-in the same sense that rubber- 
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fabric casual footwear has played 
its important role. It will be a prod- 
uct unlike what has been seen to 
date, or what may be imagined as 
“plastic.” It will have, in its own 
specialized market, a mass appeal. 
According to insiders, the launching 
will occur on an important scale 
within two years. 

The vulcanized shoe, another radi- 
cal concept both from a manufac- 
turing and retailing standpoint, 
promises to break its barriers be- 
fore long. Sheer economic forces 
may impel adoption of such foot- 
wear more quickly than presently 
assumed. 

Washable footwear (toss them in 
a home washing machine), and dis- 
cardable footwear (so low-priced 
they can be discarded after a few 
wearings) are two other items cur- 
rently under advanced experimental 
development. And by “outsiders.” 

One common mistake many of us 
make is living too close to the for- 
est to see the trees. In the case of 
shoe business, we look almost wholly 
to shoe business as the sole source 
of anticipated new developments. 
But this can no longer be the case. 
Many of our new materials and 
products, along with our methods 
of making and selling footwear, will 
stem from outside sources hungry 
for new markets and expansion and 
diversification. These developments 
are already at work. 

Add to this a swiftly changing 
economy, living standards and pat- 
terns of living, and we have a wave 
of forces bearing down upon the 
products we shall sell and how we 
shall sell them. 

Sometimes one little change can 
overnight alter the mass merchan- 
dising concept of a given product. 
For example, stretch sox. These 
drastically cut inventory needs via 
size selections. But they did far 
more. They instantly opened new 
types of outlets, such as the super- 
market—where space and stock re- 
quirements had limitations. The 
making and selling of men’s sox 
had for centuries followed a tradi- 
tional pattern. Now, in one fell 
swoop, stemming from a new devel- 
opment, came an upheaval in the 
product, its sales, and where and 
how it was sold. 

None of this means that we shall 
lose our fundamentals, whether in 
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our ideas of sound shoes, sound 
fitting, personal service, and basic 
merchandising. But the pace of the 
entry of new products and ideas 
will be much swifter, come with 
more influential impact. Many of 
these new products will supplement 
rather than replace the conventional 
products — much as_rubber-fabric 
casuals have been a supplemental or 
extra-pairage type of footwear. 
We don’t have to put these pro- 
jections on a long-term basis. The 
next three to five years, with 1958 
a launching year, will see another 
important revolution take place in 
shoe business. Those alerted to the 
current signs will reap the rewards 
of vigilance. 
Review of the 
Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56] 


from September through November. 
Slippers and _ over-the-stocking 
boots, as well as promotional items 
such as bags and hosiery contrib- 
uted to the volume at the Curtis 
Enna Jettick store on Trement 
Street. The two latter items, it was 
reported, were selling well ahead 
of last year’s figures. Slippers in- 
cluded a dressy type in black vel- 
vet and another in satin moire 
which sold in pastel blue and in 
red. There was not as heavy a de- 
mand for the boots as at the same 
time last year, largely because of 
the open winter to date. In shoes, 
this store estimates that a slight 
gain over 1956 will be recorded 
when 1957 figures are compiled. 


Los Angeles Casuals 


Sales Boost Volume 


MOST RETAILERS are agreed 
that this Christmas season sales 
were at least 10 per cent ahead of 
last year. As usual, slippers, cas- 
uals, and pool shoes made up the 
bulk of the holiday buying, but 
accessories came on strongly and 
party shoes sold well too. 

Downtown merchants entered the 
holiday sales period with concern 
because of the bus driver’s strike. 
All metropolitan transit lines were 
inoperative during most of the 
Chistmas buying. 

However, Los Angeles is only 
slightly dependent on transit lines; 
nothing like the repercussions that 
occurred in New York—for in- 
stance—were in evidence here. 

The downtown retailers bought 
extensive radio spot time to em- 
phasize the fact that, “freeways are 
uncrowded during mid-day hours,” 
and “parking lots have space avail- 
able.” The campaign was backed 
by all downtown merchants, who 
drew on Association funds to cover 
costs. 

Surveys made by commercial au- 
ditors indicate that department 
store business is between two and 
three per cent below last year. 
While the audit figure is a general 
one, it is probable that shoe sales 
followed the pattern. 

More accessible shopping cen- 
ters and highway stores picked up 
the sales lost downtown, to main- 
tain a high overall volume. 


Washington 
Newsreel 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


activity but not the volume of pro- 
duction. ) 

Few, if any, government officials 
believe labor will pass up any 
chances for higher wages in 1958. 
For the most part, they are reacting 
with skepticism to the proposal of 
Richard J. Gray, head of the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Dept., that la- 
bor declare a moratorium on new 
wage demands next year. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
endorsed the Gray plan, calling for 
its “serious consideration” by all. 
Mr. Mitchell already has predicted 
much tougher bargaining in 1958. 
A large number of labor-manage- 
ment contracts will expire next year. 
And management in many firms be- 
lieves that slack orders and mount- 
ing unemployment have combined to 
take some of the steam out of wage 
demands. 

But with the government new 
budget scheduled to rise by at least 
$2 billion, plus the threat of higher 
taxes due to new spending for mis- 
siles and rockets, we’re off on an- 
other round of inflation—mild infla- 
tion, but still inflation. In the face of 
these costs, it is not difficult to see 
why other labor chiefs will call for 
higher wages in 1958. 

AFL-CIO President Meany has 
denounced the Gray proposal, de- 
claring that labor’s wage rises of 
the past have “‘sparked the dynamic 
economy we like to boast about.” 


In Japan synthetic shoes, commonly called "Chemical shoes," have reached a monthly sales volume of six million pairs. They 

are made of rubber soles vulcanized to vinyl uppers. A Japanese leather shoe of medium quality retails for 3,000 yen, a 

Chemical shoe for about 700 yen. The appeal is chiefly to women and children in the medium and lower income groups. 
Leathermen are worried. Exports to the U. S. today are negligible because of high duties. 
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The latest unit of National Shoes, Inc., on U. S. 22, Springfield, N. J., equals three 

of the chain's standard units combined. The display stands were designed to 

facilitate self service. Total seating capacity of the separate men's, women's and 
children's departments is 118. 





Arizona Shoe Store Chain 
Has World-Wide Business 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—A new store, 
the Wigwam Casual Footwear, with 
a large selection of glove-soft cas- 
ual footwear for men, women, and 
children, has been opened here at 
53 East Pennington Street. 

It is owned and operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Jenkins, who have 
similar stores in Scottsdale and 
Phoenix. 

A feature of the new store is its 
original shoe displays on wrought 
iron, brick and crushed adobe fix- 
tures, many of which are patented. 

Mr. Jenkins started his first store 
in Flagstaff in 1949. He designs 
many of his shoes and has others 
made to his specifications. 

The business maintains a mail- 
order business in all states of the 
Union and also has customers 
abroad. 





New Goldwater Phoenix Unit 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—An important 
new entry in shoe retailing here is 
the complete new, separate store for 
men which Goldwater’s of Phoenix 
has opened in its Park Central loca- 
tion. 
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With the title “Men’s World,” the 
store is located across an open Mall 
from Goldwater’s Park Central 
store. Included are two entrances, 
one on the Mall and one on the 
parking area. Robert W. Goldwater, 
president of the two Phoenix Gold- 
water stores, pointed out that the 
new store was created to meet in- 
creasing demands on the men’s de- 
partment in the new Goldwater Park 
Central store which proved too 
small for traffic. He appointed Ken- 
neth Hanford as merchandise man- 
ager for the shoe department. 





Edison Brothers Opens 
Unit in Paramus, N. J., Center 


ST. LOUIS —Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., announced the opening 
of one new store and the relocation 
of another. 

A Baker’s store opened in Decem- 
ber in the Bergen Mall Shopping 
Center, Paramus, N. J. It was the 
firm’s 28th added unit in 1957. 

In the past year three other Bak- 
er’s stores opened in Manhasset, 
Valley Stream and Roosevelt Field, 
L. I. A fourth Baker’s in this mar- 
ket, now under construction, will 
open next spring on 34th Street, 





New York City, across from the 
Empire State Building. 

Architecture of the Paramus Bak- 
er’s blends Roman brick with glass 
panels. Bernard Maged has been 
named mandger. 

On the West Coast, the Leed’s 
store in Hollywood, which first 
opened in 1933, has moved to a new 
corner location at the intersection 
of Hollywood Boulevard and Ivar 
Street. Clay Crabtree is manager. 


Conversion to Self-Service 
Succeeds Says Crosby Store 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Crosby 
Shoe Store reports that a large self- 
service section opened about four 
months ago is proving successful. 
Approximately half of the selling 
space has been converted to self 
service. The store sells women’s and 
children’s footwear and is owned by 
the John Irving Shoe Corporation, 
Boston. 

Bernard Etingoff, local manager, 
said this is the only Crosby self- 
service operation except the one at 
May’s, Brooklyn. Tables are used to 
display slippers ranging from $1.19 
to $1.29 and shoes from $1.69 to 
$3.49. Wall racks display $3.99 and 
$4.49 shoes. 

The self-service section is at the 
rear of the basement floor which 
constitutes the principal selling floor 
of this two-floor operation. 





National Shoes Pays Biggest 
Bonus in Its 35-Year History 


NEW YORK—A year-end cash 
bonus totaling $131,000 has been 
paid by National Shoes, Inc., to 
more than 650 employees, it was 
announced by Fred K. Siegel, vice- 
president of the retail shoe chain. 
The largest bonus ever issued in the 
35-year history of the firm, it is al- 
most $14,000 larger than that paid a 
year ago. 

National operates 145 popular- 
price family stores in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sales during the most recent 
quarter, ended October 31, were 
5 per cent above the corresponding 
three months of 1956, Mr. Siegel 
pointed out. Record sales of $23,- 
706,184 and net earnings of $703,- 
312 were reported for the fiscal 
year ended August 3. 



















Rustic Stockade Intrigues Young Customers 


This simulated stockade decor, to protect juvenile customers from marauding 
Indians, is a departure in children's shoe departments. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Rustic atmos- 
phere has been incorporated into 
the children’s shoe department of 
the new Diamond’s Department 
Store in the Park Central shopping 
center here. 

Contrary to the usual playground 
atmosphere, Orval Brown, manager, 
has used a ruggedly masculine deco- 
rative theme which appeals equally 
well to boys and girls. The depart- 
ment is enclosed at the rear and on 
the right wall with a “stockade” of 
split redwood, eight feet high, each 
strip of redwood sawn to a sharp 
point at the top to resemble the sort 
of palisade used by pioneer fort 
builders to protect against Indians. 
In the corner of the department, 
where the two stockade sections in- 
tercept, is a “lonesome pine” from 
Arizona’s desert. 

Seating, throughout the children’s 
shoe department is likewise a sharp 
departure from usual design. In- 
stead of traditional benches, the de- 
partment contains a dozen hard- 
wood and wrought-iron chairs, of 
extremely modern, but rugged, mas- 
culine design, which provides indi- 
vidual seating for each customer, 
and ease of moving chairs from 
point to point. 

Juvenile touches include a calico- 
stuffed dog figure atop the palisade 
on one side and a bamboo wicker 
work bird cage extending from the 
tree at the rear in which a live par- 
rot is shown. 

Adjoining the men’s and women’s 
shoe department, the children’s de- 
partment is located on the first floor 
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just off the parking lot which ac- 
commodates 5,000 cars. 


Milwaukee Specialty Shop 
Opens New Shoe Department 


MILWAUKEE—The opening of 
a new ground-floor shoe department 
marked the completion of a remodel- 
ing program at the Smartwear- 
Emma Lange, Inc., specialty shop 
here at 323 East Wisconsin Avenue. 

The department, formerly located 
on the second floor, stocks about 12,- 
000 pairs of shoes in its newly- 
created storage room. It has a sales 
staff of 10 and handles the Valley, 
Palizzio, Jerro, British Walker and 
Bally lines of women’s footwear. 
Manager is H. N. Biewer. 


Sixteen Baltimore Retailers 
Enter Suit Against Ad Tax 


BALTIMORE—The city’s newly- 
passed advertising tax is being 
tested in the Circuit Court here by 
16 retail stores whose suit seeks a 
temporary, then a permanent in- 
junction. 

The ordinance would impose a tax 
of four per cent on the purchaser 
of advertising in newspapers, peri- 
odicals, radio and television, and two 
per cent on gross receipts. 

Among the retailers are N. Hess’ 
Sons, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and Lane Bryant, Inc. 

Also filing suits, in separate ac- 
tions were radio station WWIN and 
Donnelly Advertising Corporation, 


The Guild of Better Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ first showings of summer. 1958, 
styles. In individual sample rooms. 
The week of January 6 
Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club, Wolverine Hotel, 
Se eee are ee Sf 
Market Week and Open House, New 
York Shoe Wholesalers A iation, 
Duane, Reade, and Church Streets 
and West Broadway . Jan. 
Shoe Show and Convention, Empire 
State Footwear Association, Inc., 
Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jan. 
Spring and Summer Showing, Mid-At- 
lantic Shoe Show, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia .. Feb. 
Summer Shoe Show, Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers Association, Hotel Penn- 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh . Feb. 
Shoe Show, Midwest Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
Feb. 
Tenth Factory Management Conference, 
National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati ae .. .Feb. 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, 
Fall and Winter, Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City Feb. 22-25 
Leather Show, Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City : Feb. 22-25 
Michiaan Shoe Caravan, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club, Wolverine Hotel, 
Detroit 2 is, March 
St. Louis Shoe Show, St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Hotels 
Statler. Lenox, Sheraton-Jefferson and 
Park Plaza, St. Louis April 27-30 
Michigan Annual Shoe Fair. Michigan 
hoe Travelers Club and Michiqan 
Shoe Retailers Association, Wolverine 
Hotel, Detroit May 18-20 
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19-21 
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9-11 
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which maintains 1,600 _ billboard 
signs. 

The retailers said they spent 
about $5,400,000 for advertising in 
1956 and are dependent on adver- 
tising to conduct their businesses. 
The tax ordinance, they claim, 
would force them to divert this ex- 
penditure to non-taxable forms of 
advertising and make _ necessary 
substantial reductions in their ad- 
vertising budgets. 


Store Adds Women’s Wear 


RICHMOND, CALIF. — Thom 
McAn, which has operated a men’s 
and boys’ shoe store at 1032 Mac- 
donald Avenue here since 1947, has 
expanded to include women’s wear. 

William Bright, who joined Thom 
McAn in 1941 in St. Louis, Mo., is 
the newly-appointed manager. The 
capacity of the new store is more 
than double what it was formerly. 
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Forced to Move, Retailer 
Still Insists on Downtown Site 


MILWAUKEE—“We sstill think 
that downtown is the proper place 
for a men’s shoe store specializing 
in higher priced shoes,” says Jack 
Reese, owner of Van’s Shoe Store. 
Mr. Reese shifted his store down 
the block to a new spot at 219 West 
Wells Street November 1, when his 
lease ran out at his former loca- 
tion. “Business has been excellent 
since we moved. We never even 
considered moving out of the down- 
town district.” 

New location provides Van’s Shoe 
Store with approximately one-third 
more space than it had at old ad- 
dress, plus a more advantageous sit- 
uation on the busy mid-downtown 
block. 

In business for 16 years, Van’s 
Shoe Store specializes in men’s 
footwear and handles the Allen- 
Edmonds and Abbey Imports lines. 


Brand Names Week Set 


NEW YORK — Brand Names 
Foundation is circulating a_ bro- 
chure promoting Brand Names 
Week, which will run April 13-20 in 
1958. 

The foundation offered to supply 
retailers with tie-in mats for local 
advertising, point of sale aids and 
other promotional material to help 
individual stores to build top traffc 
and sales during the week. 





Dow Corning’s Shoe Saver 
Finds Market Among Skiers 


Dow Corning Corporation, producer of 

Shoe Saver, the silicone product that 

renders leather water repellent, says a 

lucrative market has opened for the 

product among skiers. Shoe Saver is a 

fluid. It sinks into the leather and coats 
each fiber. 
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Edison Brothers Distributes 
24th Annual Xmas Bonus 


$240,000 toward the cost of its pen- 
sion fund and announced that its re- 
tirement fund, established in 1944, 


ST. LOUIS — Edison Brothers 
Stores again distributed a quarter- 
million-dollar Christmas bonus to 
4,000 employes. The bonus was 
shared by 800 home office and ware- 
house personnel in St. Louis and 
3,200 employes in the firm’s 321 
stores. 

This represents the 24th consecu- 
tive annual Edison bonus. 

The company said it had set aside 


now totals more than $3,500,000. 


LANSING, MICH. 


in newly designed and 


Johnson is temporary manager. 





The Ivy Leaguers... 











No. 967 
Dirty Buck with 
Black Smooth 
Functional Buckle 
B-C-D, 6-12 
No. 968, as 967 
only black and white 


$6.30 


Dirty Buck 
Functional Buckle 

No. 972 B.C-D, 6-12 
No. 963, as 964 
only Slate Shag 


$5.75 


Dirty Buck 
Red Rubber Sole 
A-B-C-D, 6-12 


$6.00 


To retail at $8.95 and $9.95 


Buckle Down those Extra Sales 
with Ivy League Styling! 


vt Your Best Get — 


“Write Jor Your Spring PlyerToday! 


LEVERENZ SHOE CO., SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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Carl Unit Opened in Lansing 
— The Carl 
shoe store, operated by the Wilker- 
son Shoe Company, St. Louis, opened 
remodeled 
quarters at 212 South Washington 
Avenue here November 30. H. K. 


About Shoe People 





Jacob Shapiro, president of the 
Gold Seal Rubber Company of Bos- 
ton and a director of the Cannon 
Shoe Company of that city and the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, has 
been elected a new director of Nor- 
wich University, 138-year-old mili- 
tary college in Northfield, Vt. He 
is a 1936 graduate. 


* > * 


C. Woodie Webster, who does 


store operation promotion for Kitty 
Kelly Shoe Stores, is acting man- 
ager of the Rochester, N. Y., Kitty 
Kelly store. Thomas Guardi, for- 
mer manager, has been appointed 
co-manager of a Kitty Kelly store 
in Chicago. 
* + * 

Bernard Etingoff has been named 
manager of the Crosby Shoe Store, 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding Ed- 
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ward Adler, manager for the past 
three years. The latter has joined 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company 
department store. He was formerly 
assistant manager of the Mary 
Jane Shoe Store, Rochester. Both 
Crosby and Mary Jane stores are 
operated by the John Irving Shoe 


Corporation, Boston. 
* * * 


Martin & Sullivan Shoe Shop has 
moved from 16 to 10 North Main 
Street, Fall River, Mass., where it 
has twice the size of the former 
store. Maurice Krabets is the 
owner and Thomas Adylla is assis- 


tant manager. 
+. * * 


Rudy Correll, president of Hermann 
Loewenstein, Inc., New York, recently 
returned from a six weeks’ tour of 
Europe. He visited Italy, France, 
Switzerland, England and Scotland. In 
England and France he attended the 
leather shows held every year at this 
time. 

Of special interest was the audience 
with the Pope arranged especially for 
the meeting of chemists being held in 
Rome. Addressing the group of ap- 
proximately 150 persons, His Holiness 
spoke in French. 

His lecture progressed from the sub- 
ject of good leather and the importance 
of making good leathers to an emphasis 
on the necessity of leading a good life 
and the importance of doing good work 
for one’s church of whatever denomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Correll commented on the Pope’s 
linguistic skills, as he turned to indi- 
viduals from different countries in the 
informal discussion that followed his 
formal address. 

* + . 

Remodeling of the Read Shoe Com- 
pany’s leased department at Sisson 
Bros.- Welden Company department 
store in Binghamton, N. Y., has re- 
sulted in a more efficient use of floor 
space, according to Harold Read, Jr., 
head of the company. A long narrow 
department has been converted to a 
more compact one in the same street- 
floor location and without increasing 
space. The selling area, now approxi- 
mately square and adjoining a store en- 
trance, provides seats for 24 customers 
compared with 16 before. 

* * ~ 

Rosenberg’s Family Footwear, forced 
to move from its store at 221 North 
Street, Rochester, to make way for an 
inner traffic loop which is circling the 
city, chose a much larger store at 1 
Hudson Avenue, a few blocks away for 
its new quarters. The new store, 17 by 
93 feet, provides greatly increased stock 
space. Selling space has been decorated 
along modern lines with several wall 
areas of bright color. To compensate 
for less window display space, Haskell 
B. Rosenberg, owner and manager, has 
installed several wall display units 
which are proving effective. 
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ener During the year, stockholders 
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NEW YORK—Sales of the A. S. boards at present. At Carlisle and the Department of Justice in con- 
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Brown Shoe Company Lists rough use boy’s shoes receive, and 
Record Sales and Earnings y) 
ST. LOUIS—Brown Shoe Com- # 8365 , customers back! If you sell 


pany’s net sales and earnings for Black smooth boys’ shoes, you owe it 
the year ending October 31, 1957, . : : 
reached a record high, according to on ia to yourself to investi- 
Clark R. Gamble, president of the | *™a™ new stiteh- 
firm. 
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General Shoe Corporation 
Has Largest Year in History 


NASHVILLE—General Shoe Cor- 
poration released its annual report, 
showing the largest year in the 
history of the company, with net 
sales to customers of $223,266,996, 
an increase of approximately 14 
per cent over last year. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock amounted to $2.07 on the 
2,469,954 shares outstanding dur- 
ing the year. General Shoe com- 
mon shares were split two-for-one, 
effective March 9, 1956. 

Operating income of the com- 
pany before taxes amounted to 
$11,511,206, compared with $11,- 
178,023 last year. After taxes, and 
allowances for minority interests, 
net earnings were $5,798,590, com- 
pared with $5,912,698 last year. 

During 1957 General Shoe paid 
out its 101st consecutive quarterly 
dividend on common stock. The 
total amount paid out in dividends 
was highest on record for the com- 
pany. Dividends on the common 
stock have averaged approximately 
60 per cent of the net earnings 
during the past five years, Maxey 
Jarman, chairman of General Shoe, 
said in the report. Dividends on 



























the preferred issues have been paid 
in accordance with the terms of 
the issues. 

Among the developments of the 
year, the report mentions General 
Shoe’s acquisition of the entire 
ownership of Henri Bendel, Inc., 
women’s specialty apparel store on 
West 57th Street in New York City. 
The business is operated indepen- 
dently of other divisions in General 
Shoe Corporation. 

Stockholders’ equity at the end 
of the fiscal year was $63,197,546, 
and working capital $72,989,053. 





Kinney Sales Up 13 Per Cent 


NEW YORK—The G. R. Kinney 
Corporation reported a November 
net retail sales increase of 13.7 per 
cent for the month of November. 
The 1957 sales figure for this 
month was reported as $5,413,000. 
This compared with $4,762,000 for 
November, 1956. 

For the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber, 1957, the corporation reported 
sales of $51,577,000, a 13.2 per cent 
increase of the $45,554,000 credited 
to the comparable 11 months of 
1956. 

Retail stores in operation at the 
end of November, 1957, were 413, 
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compared to 366 for the correspond- 
ing month last year. 





Edison Net Sales Rise 


ST. LOUIS — Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc. reported consolidated 
net sales of $8,236,506 for the month 
of November. This compares with 
$7,493,499 for November, 1956, an 
increase of $743,007 or 9.92 per cent. 

For the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber 30, sales amounted to $87,440,- 
146 as compared with $79,463,180 
for the same period last year. This 
is an increase of $7,976,966 or 10.04 
per cent. 


Inexperienced Shoe Ladies 
Can Go Nowhere But ‘Up’ 


SAUSALITO, CALIF.—When two 
gals, one who was a manufacturers’ 
representative in the electronics 
field, and the other with an advertis- 
ing copywriting background decide 
to go into business, what is there 
to go into, but the shoe business. 
And what is the most logical place 
to open a casual shoe and sandal 
store? A remodeled stable, of course. 
Thus, The Sandal Inc., was born on 
the waterfront in Sausalito. 

In this blind - leading - the - kettle 
type of operation, Anne Schultz and 
Joyce Curry decided that since their 
combined knowledge of shoes would 
not quite cover the head of a common 
pin, they had nowhere to go but up. 
So workmen and carpenters were 
called in and the erstwhile horse 
shelter became a modern black and 
white Footloose Fashions emporium. 

Overnight, like flowers in the 
desert the shelves started to bloom 
with Oomphies, Porter Thongs, 
Scooters, Caprinis and Turians to 
mention a few of the lines. Even 
Capezios capitulated for a Marin 
County exclusive. In fact, since stor- 
age space was limited, additional 
room had to be hired from the bar 
next door, and better known brands 
of footwear may be found nesting 
happily with the better known brands 
of liquor. 

To add a professional touch Anne 
and Joyce invested in a smart cus- 
tom-made footstool, plus a foot meas- 
urer, but so far neither have been 
used, as the stool has too much foam 
rubber and you slide off and neither 
of the owners know how to read the 
measure correctly. 
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What’s New Trade 


Literature 
Trimfoot Introduces White Elk Line for Toddler Set oll it tases 


Dow Corning Publishes 
Reference Guide on Silicones 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Corn- 
ing Corporation, originator of Syl- 
flex-tanned leather with silicones, 
has introduced the 1958 Dow Corn- 
ing Reference Guide, which it called 
the largest and most complete sili- 
cone catalog ever published. 

Silicones are a chemical which 
coats individual leather and fabric 
fibers to render them water-repel- 
lent. 

The guide describes more than 
150 commercially available Dow 
Corning silicone products, many of 
which have been introduced only 
during the past year. 

The guide, of 16 pages, is cross- 
indexed for reference and includes 


The "littlest Loafer" and the "miniature Middy" are the newest attention getters charts, table, graphs and data on 

in look-like-grownup shoes for the pre-walker and toddler set. Junior's Loafer is m “ae : 

a replica of Dad's. Both are Baby Deer "Cameos" in soft, white elk leather with properties and performance of these 
non-slip leather sole, sizes 1 to 6. By Trimfoot Company, Farmington, Mo. 





products. 





Version of the Desert Boot 


Light, Flexible, in Brown Calf First choice 
of mothers 
for 56 years 





MRS. DAY'S 


Sdeal 


BABY SHOES 


e _ . ne 
Clarks of England's casual version of the / / Stock up now for profitable volume sales in 58 
original desert boot is cut of smooth fe, | 

chestnut-brown Novo calf. The construc- } ‘ ; 
tion incorporates what the company . The greatest record of “‘mother- preference” ever enjoyed 
calls its featherlight construction. Made N : \ by infant footwear. Made by exclusive baby shoemakers 


ee paptlir cd a IDEALS are made of finest quality materials on especially 


walk, Conn. y designed doctor approved lasts. There’s a size to fit 
Re” EVERY baby properly because Ideals are made in four 





| Style No. 40 
Karl’s Opens New Store eb Pink, Blue, groups for the four stages of early foot growth . . . CRIB, 


‘ i Mint, Maize, White Sueded “ cIN 
In Antioch, Calif., Center All Nylon Slipper with SOFT SOLE... INTERMEDIATE and FLEXIBLE WALKING 
Attached Helanca Sock SHOE Styles. No wonder more mothers TRUST IDEALS 


7 aos Top. Transparen if 
7 Nakane CALIF. A new im Sines 0-2. aes and more mothers choose Ideals for their babies. 
Karl’s shoe store was opened at 


1894 A Street here, in the Antioch | Ideal 
: : MRS. DAY’S BABY SHOE CO., INC. 
Shopping Center. Dale Shubert, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


71 WEST 35TH ST. @24-A MERCHANDISE MART 6-104 MERCHANDISE MART 


who has been with Karl’s for eight NEW YORK 4, N.Y. CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 
years, will manage the new store. 
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One of America’s Finest Resources for 


* SAMPLES 
*JOBLOTS 
* CANCELLATIONS 


Branded Shoes- first quality 
from outstanding ma 


IDEAL FOR 
Cancellation Stores 


Seamless 
moulded counter 


@ Elk finish cowhide 
uppers 

e Chrome soles 

e@ Adjustable vamp 


Series 440 
Sizes 5-8, 9-12 
Brown, White, 
Red, Tan 


QM KIDDIE SANDALS 
the Original Cushion Sole Sandal 


Increase your kiddie sales! Snug, smooth heel fit and 
long wear feature this new addition to SUN-SAN, 
the scientifically-designed sandal line that sells fast be- 
cause kids (and their mothers) want them! Order now! 


Drive Ins 
Bargain Basements 


79-81 READE STREET 


Coble Address ALBARISHOE + Phon 





NEW YORK 7 
e WOrth 








Corral the ern buyers,too! 
Sun Hoy-Way Gho sole. 
Sizes 5-8, 9-12, 12-3. Brown, White, Sores 
Red, Multi, Tu-Tone. 














All styles IN STOCK for immediate delivery. 


HOY: 


nO  —tes Oa OR I a Ee 
1128 LOCUST STREET 
LOUIS 1, MISSOUR 





Obituaries 





Louis H. Harris 


SALEM, MASS.—Louis H. Har- 
ris, a shoe retailer here for 49 years, 
died. He was 74. 


His store, at 24 Central Street, 
was the principal agency for cor- 
rective footwear along the entire 
North Shore. 

He was a life member of the 
Salem Lodge of Elks and one of the 
oldest members of the Temple Sha- 
lom. A staunch supporter of the 
Boston Red Sox, he was also a grand 
opera fan, rarely missing a produc- 
tion in Boston. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Frances; a daughter, Nathalie; a 
son, Jack, of Auburn, Me., three 
grandchildren, three brothers and 
two sisters. 


Max Bodner 


PATERSON, N. J.—Max Bodner, 
president of Syenchever Shoe 
Stores, which operates units here 
and in Passaic and Hackensack, 
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N. J., died at Barnett Memorial Hos- 
pital. He was 62. 

Mr. Bodner joined the shoe firm 
following service with the Navy in 
World War I. Expansion occurred 
during his tenure as president. 

In 1948 he developed a_ profit- 
sharing plan for employes which re- 
sulted in his being appointed to the 
board of the National Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Dinah; a son, Theodore, of New 
York, two brothers and four sisters. 


John W. Lang 


CLARE, MICH.—John W. Lang, 
retired shoe store operator here, 
died December 1 at Owosso Memo- 
rial Hospital. He was 75 years of 
age. 

A native of Lewisburg, O., Mr. 
Lang operated the local retail shoe 
outlet for 52 years until his retire- 
ment a year ago. He is survived by 
his widow, Beatrice, two daughters, 
and a son. 


Ralph L. Hornbrook 

EUREKA, CALIF. — Ralph L. 
Hornbrook died here December 7, 
1957, after a brief illness. He was 
12. 

Mr. Hornbrook founded Horn- 
brook’s Shoe Store in 1921. This 
was the first Brown Shoe Company 
franchise store in the United 
States. 

The location of this store was 
moved twice over the years. In 1928 
Mr. Hornbrook opened a store in 
Ukiah, which he sold to his partner 
in 1946 and moved to Willow Creek, 
where he retired from active par- 
ticipation in the business. He 
founded a store in Arcata in 1951. 

Mr. Hornbrook was born in Gor- 
ham, N. H. He came to Eureka in 
1899. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Rosanne; his daughters, Mrs. Jean- 
ice Lasell, Orland; Mrs. Jack Moe- 
ron, Eureka, and his grandchildren, 
Gerald E. Lasell, U.S. Navy; James 
L. Lasell, Orland, and Susan Kay 
Morton, Eureka. 
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Salesmen «¢ Suppliers. 


The newly elected officers of the Baltimore Shoe Ciub. Standing, left to right, are 
Max Meyers, sergeant-at-arms; Gilbert Katz, vice-president; Sam Abrahams, sec- 
retary; Simon Madow, chairman of the board. Seated, left to right, are W. Milton 


Volk, treasurer: David Trager, president; 


BALTIMORE—An inaugural ball 
will be held at the Blue Crest here, 
Sunday, February 9, in honor of 
the newly-elected officers of the Bal- 
timore Shoe Club. 

The officers are: president, David 
Trager of Stewart & Company; 
vice-president, Gilbert Katz, P. H. 
Volk & Company; secretary, Sam 
Abrahams, Holmes-Stickney Com- 
pany and C. V. Watson Company; 
treasurer, W. Milton Volk, P. H. 
Volk & Company; recording secre- 
tary; Sara H. Abrahams, unattached 


Sara H. Abrahams, recording secretary 


and formerly of Whitelock Bootery; 
sergeant -at-arms, Max Meyers, 
Meyers Shoe Store; chairman of 
the board, Simon Madow, Chesa- 
peake Shoe Company. 

Members of the board of gover- 
nors are: Robert Rubin, W. Milton 
Volk, Jr., Harry Snook, Irving 
Schoen, Howard Hoffman, Harry 
Levy, Sam Wilner, Sol Swerdloff, 
Sam Dickes, Sam Honigsberg, Rob- 
ert Harris, Gilbert Pearl, David 
Lefko, and Paul Tillis. 





Albert D. Aronson Elected President of 210 Associates 


BOSTON — Albert D. Aronson, 
sales manager of the American Girl 
Shoe Company, Boston, was elected 
president of The 210 Associates, the 
national philanthropic foundation of 
the shoe, leather and allied trades, 
at the 18th annual dinner meeting 
of the association held December 11 
at the Hotel Somerset. More than 
500 members attended this meeting, 
by far the greatest attendance in 
the history of the association at such 
a function. 

The meeting was highlighted by 
two addresses, one by Irving Edi- 
son, executive vice-president of the 
Edison Brothers Stores of St. Louis, 
who spoke on the subject, “The Shoe 
Business and Appreciation,” and 
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another address by the Honorable 
Walter Williams, Under-Secretary 


ALBERT D. ARONSON 


of Commerce. 

George Dempsey gave the annual 
report of the president, during 
which he explained that for the sec- 
ond consecutive year more than $50,- 
000 was spent on relief to worthy 
individuals in the shoe and leather 
trades. 

Other officers and directors elected 
were as follows: 

Vice-Presidents, Wendell Bauck- 
man, Griess-Pfleger Tanning Com- 
pany; Herbert C. Lee, A. S. Beck 
Shoe Company; Fred N. Phillips, 
Jr., Phillips-Premier Corporation; 
Raymond E. Ryan, American Bilt- 
rite Rubber Company; and Sidney 
Spiegel, Bruse Shoe Company; trea- 
surer, George Shapiro, Gold Seal 
Rubber Corporation; assistant trea- 
surer, Mortimer Weiss, Cooney- 
Weiss Fabric Corporation; secre- 
tary, J. William Nicolls, Jr., Day- 
Gormley Leather Company; board 
of directors, Harry A. Bass, Kleven 
Shoe Sales Company; Harold P. 
Berk, Bourque Shoe Company; Ed- 
win M. Kassel, Gold Seal Rubber 
Corporation; Paul Kleven, Klev- 
Bro. Shoe Company; Herman Has- 
kell, Allied Shoe Company; John R. 
Norton, United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation; Joseph S. Porter, Por- 
ter Shoe Company; William Scheft, 
H. Scheft Company; Herbert H. 
Schiff, Shoe Corporation of Amer- 
ica; Paul O. MacBride, Milford Shoe 
Company; Harvey B. Evans, L. B. 
Evans Company; trustee for Perma- 
nent Fund, Louis H. Salvage, Louis 
H. Salvage Shoe Company. 


Endicott Johnson Appoints 
Leather Processing Chief 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. Endicott 
Johnson Corporation has appointed 
Jewett F. Neiley, Jr., as general 
manager of leather processing to 
succeed Ralph B. Clark who will 
retire February 1. 

Mr. Clark joined the company 44 
years ago and has been general 
manager of leather’ processing 
since 1936. He will act as a techni- 
cal advisor on tanning and will 
continue as a director of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Neiley started in the leather 
processing division in 1948 and has 
been assistant general manager of 
leather processing since 1952. He 
is the son of Jewett F. Neiley, Sr., 
who is hide buyer and a company 
director. 











NOCONA, TEX. — The _ horse 
stumbled in the creek during the 
storm. An electric pump, over- 
turned by the fall, electrocuted the 
horse, but the thrown rider experi- 
enced no shock because of the pro- 
tection of the boots he wore. 

An account of the incident was 
in a letter sent by the wearer to 
Enid Justin, president of the No- 
cona Boot Company here. It serves 
te illustrate a business maxim she 
observes—to keep in personal touch 
with the wearers of Nocona boots. 

Known as the only woman presi- 
dent and general ‘nanager of a 
cowboy boot factory, Miss Justin 
personally presides over the firm’s 
display booth at state fairs and live- 
stock exhibitions. 

She was her company’s first sales- 
man to call on dealers. 

Both dealers and individuals con- 
stantly call on the company for spe- 
cial boot patterns and designs. Spe- 
cial boots have been made for many 
celebrities and when U. S. gover- 
nors held an annual conference in 


Texas, a Nocona boot style was 
chosen for presentation to each 
governor. 


Discussing the style trend in 
boots, Miss Justin said, “Although 
the shallow scallop style of high top 
boots is still most popular, there is 
an increase in the demand for 
square or stovepipe tops.” 


Keep in Touch with Wearers Is Rule of Nocona Boot 









Enid Justin, president of the Nocona 

Boot Company, makes sure that band- 

leader Lawrence Welk has a proper fit. 

He was presented with the boots when 
he appeared in Texas recently. 

She said there has been a greater 
demand too for sharp, pointed toes 
with fancy stitching across the top. 
This style in black, with no colored 
inlays, is the predominating style 
according to the company’s order 
records. 

In recent years, said Miss Justin, 
the Half-Wellington style has be- 
come increasingly popular and has 
helped dealers develop new business. 
This style is sold largely to persons 
who have never worn boots. It is 
popular for hunting, fishing and 
other sports wear as well as for 
utility purposes. 





BOSTON—There is little pros- 
pect of an increase in United States 
leather export to Europe, Scandi- 
navia and Israel, according to Kivie 
Kaplan, president of Colonial Tan- 
ning Company, Inc. 

Mr. Kaplan, just returned from a 
seven-week tour abroad, declared 
U. S. dollar aid to these countries 
has buttressed their expanding tan- 
ning industries, a situation which, 
in turn, makes competition by U. S. 
tanners more difficult. 

Though England, for example, 
has lifted most restrictions and now 
has dollars and licenses available for 
American leathers, said Mr. Kaplan, 
lower labor costs in England, the 
Continent, and the preferential 
treatment accorded Canadian tan- 
ners, cuts out American competition. 

Mr. Kaplan’s resume of condi- 
tions in other foreign countries is 
as follows: 
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Tanner Sees Dim Prospect for U. S. Leather Export 


ISRAEL—tThere are 42 tanneries 
operating in this small country. Dol- 
lar problems and licenses are two 
of the elements making American 
competition impossible. 

DENMARK—Licenses, which are 


divided among a tiny group, are 
hard to obtain. This situation is 
traditional and does not reflect 


changes in the leather industry. In 
addition, local tanners produce good 
leather at lower cost. 

HOLLAND—Duties are high and 
Dutch tanners produce leather at 
low prices. The differential between 
Dutch and American selling prices 
is 20 per cent. 

FRANCE —There is practically 
no American leather going into 
France owing to the license system 
and French lack of dollars. 


ITALY—Italian tanners, in the 


ascendancy over European tanners, 
have been shipping leather all over 














Europe at competitive prices. 

GERMANY—Only a very small 
percentage of the U. S. allocation 
of leather has been used. 





Indiana Travelers Elect 
Officers, Form Retail Group 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The fol- 
lowing officers for 1958 were an- 
nounced by The Indiana Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Association: Gene E. Tovey 
of Roberts, Johnson & Rand divi- 
sion of International Shoe Com- 
pany, president; Jack R. Boyd of 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, vice- 
president, and E. C. Smeltzer, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors are Kenneth A. Daniels 
of Endicott Johnson; R. F. Gross- 
kopf of Grosskopf, Inc.; Gene 
Thompson of Florsheim Shoe Com- 
pany; Jack Burnett of Wohl Shoe 
Company; George Almond of Crad- 
dock-Terry Shoe Corporation; W. A. 
McManus of Tober Saifer Shoe 
Manufacturing Company and F. B. 
Brown of Leverenz Shoe Company. 

Other business included plans to 
assist the newly-organized Indiana 
Shoe Retail Merchants Association, 
for which a membership of at least 
150 members was forecast during 
1958. 





Wooden Boots with Leather 
Uppers Shipped World-Wide 
























Joan Stone, a worker at D. Gregory and 
Sons, clogmakers of Camberwell, En- 
gland, carries out a pile of the finished 
products after their final checking. Built 
for rugged duty, the boots have beech- 
wood soles, leather uppers and felt lin- 
ings. They are destined for world-wide 
shipment. 
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RIPPLE SOLE® SHOES WITH 


ADDED FEATURES! | 
That's Why Foot Kings Outsell All Others. x . 
FOOT KING® ee. 


Seles 


Goodyear Welts 


OVERHEAD | 
CAN FOOL YOU ssi 


The total sales...NOT the kind 
of sales determines the overhead 
expense or COST 


Brown Kip OF DOING BUSINESS. 


#99010 

Widths A, B, C, 

ph sells large quantities of 
quality branded shoes and meets 
competition nationally. Weil 
offers better values and 
wider selections, which has 
resulted in consistent leadership 
... Satisfied customers... 
for over 25 years. We invite 


inquiries by mail, wire, phone. 


LIFE TIME counters. SILICONE treated uppers. NYLON 
fitting. PURATIZED drill linings. Soft side leather quarter 
linings. STOCKED in Black too; and White Buck and Boys. 


FOOT KING®: The Independent Retailer's best resource for 
TODAY'S needs: SHU-LOKS® in Men's, Boys’ and Children's 
sizes. IVY LEAGUE Buckle Backs, CHUKKER BOOTS, WELL- 
INGTONS, Boys’ REG-E-STURD® A-E sizes, I-7. ALPINE 
Boots and Oxfords. LEISURE shoes in lightweight construction. 








FOOT KING means BUSINESS! 
Dept. 11, A. S. Kreider & Son Co., PALMYRA, PA. 











., dt. Louis 3, Mo. 
CE. 1-3762 


SAMPLE ROOMS: 138 Duane St., N.Y.—Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 
“WHILE IN TOWN SEE WEIL" 


Quality Shoes Since ‘32 








General Shoe Picks Barnard 
Graduate for Publicity Post 


NASHVILLE — Louise Feinsot 
has been named fashion publicity 
coordinator for General Shoe Sales 
Corporation, a major division of 
General Shoe, M. S. Wigginton, 


$9 “% 
os 


LOUISE FEINSOT 


General Shoe vice-president, an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Feinsot will continue as an 
assistant to Jimmi York, fashion 
coordinator for the General Shoe 
Sales Corporation. She will special- 
ize in the handling of all publicity 


with magazines and newspapers and 
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will be headquartered in the Em- 
pire State Building, New York City. 

Following graduation from Bar- 
nard College, she was appointed an 
assistant buyer for Abraham and 
Straus of Brooklyn after complet- 
ing an executive training program. 
Her most recent position was that 
of assistant to the account execu- 
tive at Hugh Swofford and Associ- 
ates, Inc. 


John R. Evans Company 
Modernizing Camden Plant 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Modernization 
of the John R. Evans & Company 
tannery here is proceeding accord- 
ing to plans announced at the last 
annual meeting by R. Gwynne 
Stout, chairman of the board. 

Newest acquisition is heavy 
equipment for materials handling. 
Lifts, industrial trucks and easy 
rolling wheeled containers were 
chosen for in-plant transportation 
of skins and all materials used in 
tanning. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical 


Appoints Services Manager 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—J. Wade 
Miller, Jr., was appointed manager 


of the Central Services division of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, Division of W. R. Grace & 
Company. 

Formerly manager of the indus- 
trial relations department, Mr. 
Miller will be in charge of adver- 


hd ee 


J. WADE MILLER, JR. 


tising, industrial relations, market- 
ing research, office services, public 
relations, and purchasing. 

Mr. Miller joined Dewey and 
Almy as personnel director in 
1950, previously serving in the In- 
dustrial Relations Department of 
the Ford Motor Company. 























Here's wot MILLER 
FOOT DEFENDER SHOES for 


Carefoot Frwhdlom 


el iii Melt Maliacey ii 


Basic lasts—sensible, yet smartly styled shoes 
—day-by-day life in Comfortland. 

offer you, the dealer: Solid, substantial foot- 
Every customer a 





wear. No markdowns. 


repeat! 







MILLER SHOE CO., INC. 


Founded by ALBERT £. KLINKICHT 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 





PLATTOE LAST 


3812—The HI LITE Tie 
14/8 Wood Kantscuff Heel 
Cognac tan calf 
Black patent underlay trim 
Six-eyelet tie 
Long inside counter 


SIZES IN STOCK 





The 











D&K COMPANY, INC. 


438-1 West State 


DISPOSABLE 
try-on socks 
















Ithaca, N. Y. 




























AAAA 6!/ to | 
AAA 6 





! 
A to Il 
AA5_ to Il 
A 4/2 to II 
B84 toll 
C4 toll 
D4 toll 
E4 toll 
EE4 to 10 
EEE4 to 9 









DARA 


pour 





VAM TREADS 





am Welleo's exclusive 
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tote box 









WELLCO SHOE CORP., WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 








Printer’s Ink Publishes 
Story of Ripple Sole’s Rise 

BOSTON—How a Boston adver- 
tising agency launched a new prod- 
uct to national acceptance with a 
limited budget of $25,000 was the 
subject of a feature article in Print- 
er’s Ink, December 6, by Arthur F. 
3rown, president of Reilly, Brown 
& Tapply, Inc. 

Discussing the agency’s co-ordi- 
nated program that “pushed the 
Ripple Sole from obscurity to na- 
tional sales of more than a million 
in 18 months—at a cost of $25,000,” 
Mr. Brown cited the shoe trade 
press in particular for the impor- 
tant part it played. 

The article tells how Ripple Sole 
was first introduced to the shoe in- 
dustry at a kick-off dinner for the 
trade and sports press. Follow-up 
publicity and tie-in ads in the show 
issues of leading shoe trade journals 
featured the introductory theme, a 
testimonial phrase from Reader’s 
Digest: “Greatest shoe improvement 
in 2,000 years.” 

At the end of six months Beebe 
Rubber Company had added 10,000 
square feet to their plant to facili- 
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tate production, and shoe retailers 
reported calls for women’s styles 
from the wives and children of male 
customers. 


Colonial Issues Profit Shares 


AYER, MASS. — Two hundred 
eighty-seven co-workers of Colonial 
Tanning Company’s Hartnett divi- 
sion here in Ayer participated in 
the firm’s 24th semiannual profit 
sharing distribution in the Ayer 
High Schoo] December 7. A buffet 
dinner and _ entertainment high- 
lighted the occasion, which was at- 
tended by tannery personnel and 
their families. A display of Colonial 
Tanning Company leathers and 
leather products attracted interest 
at the affair. 





Younger Named to Cover 
Herbst Central Territory 
MILWAUKEE—Don P. Younger 
has been named to cover the Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky sales terri- 
tory for Herbst Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., according to 
John F. Herbst, president of the 
children’s shoe manufacturing firm. 





Mr. Younger has been with the 
firm for three years, working in the 
promotional department. He is tak- 
ing over the territory formerly 
handled by C. H. Denton, Cincin- 
nati, who died in mid-November 
after several months illness. Mr. 
Denton had represented the Herbst 
firm for about 10 years, prior to his 
death. 





Non-Quitting Shoe Saleman 
Now 80, Retired 3 Times 


Rochester, N. Y.—"Keep on going— 
that's the game," according to an 86. 
year-old Rochester shoe salesman. 

Edward Krapf, a salesman for more 
than 60 years, is still working because 
he “could not just sit around." After 
owning his own shoe store for nearly 40 
years on Parsells Avenue, he says "I just 
can"? quit.” 

Mr. Krapf has retired three times but 
each time returned to work. He first 
retired at 72 following the death of his 
first wife in 1943. 

He later remarried at the age of 74 
and returned to work in the Sibley, 
Lindsay and Curr Company shee depart- 
ment. He remained there until his sec- 
ond retirement in 1949. He returned to 
work a third time, at the age of 80, as 
a salesman for E. W. Edwards & Son 
Company, where he stayed until his 
third retirement early this year. 

He now is a part-time salesman for 
the Red Cross shoe store here. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED 











OPPORTUNITY! 


We have several openings for side line rep- 
resentatives for our wonderful line of open- 
stock, in-stock low-priced Juvenile Footwear. 
All open territories cre well established. 
6% commission, plus bonus. Write: 
NEIL CARLSON, SALESMANAGER 

SEABOARD NATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
529-535 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, Md. 











SALESMEN 


FOR CHICAGO MANUFACTURER 
CHILDREN'S SHOES 


WANTED 
EXPERIENCED WOMEN'S SHOE SALESMAN 


A manufacturer of one of the country's leading lines of Women's 
branded shoes will have opening in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
If you are currently traveling most of this territory, and have successfully 
sold women's shoes in the $10.95-$13.95 field, we suggest you investigate 
this opportunity. 


Give us full details in your reply which will be held in strict confidence. 


Reply to Box 112, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





Men with entry to Smart Acceunts. Chil- 





dren's, Misses’ Finely Styled Dress-Ups to 





retail $7.95 to $9.95. Exclusive territory. 
Draw. Would consider men with non-con- 
flicting sideline. 


PARTY SHOES, INC. 
36 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 














FOR RENT 








STORE FOR RENT 
MIAMI (OPA-LOCKA), FLA. 
In Largest Shopping Centre of its kind, 
900 to 4200 sq. ft., park 450 cars. Pop. 
over 23,000, and growing. Interesting 


proposition to right party. Owner: 
Box 96, care of BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


EXPERIENCED WORK SHOE AND BOOT 
SALESMAN WANTED 


If you have a following in the city of Chicago and surrounding 

area you will be interested in an opportunity to represent one of 

the largest New England work shoe and boot manufacturers. Over 

40 styles carried in stock. Must live in territory and have estab- 
‘ lished clientele. Give all details in first letter. Replies kept confi- 

dential. 

Reply to Box 115, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 




















UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY SALESMEN WANTED 








h & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. OR YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE. HARD WORKING | To cover already well-established territory of 
SALESM 0 COVER OHIO AND MICHIGAN Upper New York State, General Line of Men's, 

eA Ler Re SE OY eG! MN 2 OME eT WITH AN DUTSTANDING LINE OF TOP QUAL- Boy’s, and Children’s Shoes in Popular-Priced 
ITY STAP ."— “ne Field. Long extensive following of established 


DREN'S SHOE M LIVE IN TERRITOR co. P - 
HARRISBUR G, PENNSYLVANIA, waite. GIVING ALL SeTAILS IN FIRST | satisfied customers. Drawing account to well-quali- 
STORE FOR RENT, 22 x 70; Room for park- ere 





| fied man. Must have background and proper ex- 


yd area. Excellent location. Reasonable rent. MEDIC. SHOE MANUFACTURERS | perience ann aieeaaear an 
Revly_te Bes. 11), Boor sue Sues Beceen, 1212 WOOD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. | | 9 Lincet nag Rage 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna, | incoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES O R D E R B LA N K 


UNDISPLAYED BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
20¢ a word Chestnut & 5éth Sts. 
Minimum (18 words) . .$3.60 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Box number, = yore . -$2.40 
Your name and address . ; 
charged at word rate. Here: ts my wankod: 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED 
$14 per inch 
Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 
our office 20 days prior to 
publication date. 
NOTICE: 
Classified Advertising Enclosed is Check 1 
is payable in advance Please check if box No. is Wanted [7] Money Order (1 
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FOR SALE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE 


FACTORY BUILDING, BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION, CEMENT FLOOR, 
SPRINKLER AND HEATING SYSTEM 
THROUGHOUT. IDEAL FOR SHOE 

FACTORY. 


Located Hinesville, Ga, between 
Waycross and Savannah, Ga. Plenty 
labor and housing available. For 
further information contact: 


SAM PERLMAN 


IJ! South Ashley Street, Valdosta, Ga., 
or Liberty County Chamber of Com- 


merce, Hinesville, Ga. 














FAMILY SHOE STORE, 100% 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., location. Volume 
over $100,000. Popular Brands. Reply to Box 
110, Boor anp Snore Recorper, Chestnut & 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





FOR SALE: ADRIAN X-RAY SHOE FIT- 
TING MACHINE. Excellent condition. Beau- 
tiful Walnut finish. Must sacrifice. Write: 
DAN DUNN, c/o Safe Store, Dunkirk, New 
York, for lowest price. 





SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD. 








NORTH | 


SMART LEATHER BOWS, SHOE ORNA- 


MENTS and FOOT SOX. Pocket size samples. 
Manufacturer offers highest commission. Reply 


to Box 556, Boor ann Suoe Recorper, Chestnut | 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





LINE WANTED 





TOP SHOE MAN, 
LINGUAL, G 
Illinois (Wisconsin and Indiana 
Permanent connection only. Reply to Box 111, 
Boor anp SwHoe Recorpver, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


COLLEGE, MULTI- 





HELP WANTED 





FOREMAN TO RUN SHOE PATTERN 
SHOP IN MIDDLE WEST. Must be experi- 


enced on marking up work and all other opera- 
tions. State experience, salary. Replies kept 
confidential. Reply to Box 114, Boot anp SHOE 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 


phia 39, Penna. 








HELP 
FIGHT CANCER 











80 


00d Mixer, wants line Chicago, | 
possible). | 


Shoe Industry Job Service 
Launched in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—Frederick M. Henry, 
better known as Pat Henry, has 
recently opened an employment 
counselor service geared especially 
to the shoe business. 

From his new office at 1709 
Washington Avenue in downtown 
St. Louis, he is now working with 
both manufacturers and with pro- 
duction workers, acting as a go- 
between in filling specific positions. 
Mr. Henry handles supervisors and 
foremen, pattern men, and fitting 
room machinists. No sales person- 
nel or clerical help come under his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Henry was secretary of the 
St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation for seven years. He was 
associated with Johansen Brothers 
Shoe Company for five years and 
he has also been exhibition man- 
ager for the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association in New York. 





Surpass Introduces Line 


Of Color-Blended Leather 


PHILADELPHIA — Surpass 
Leather Company here announced 
the development of a leather “Carni- 
val Kid,” which it says features 
color blending for the first time. 

Produced in a wide variety of color 
combinations, this new line is hand- 
crafted and random-patterned so 
that it can be random-cut by shoe 
manufacturers. 

The company said the new leather 
combines the soft attractiveness of 
suede with the rich coloring of an 
Oriental silk. 





Training Director Appointed 

ST. LOUIS—George L. Herpel 
has been appointed director of man- 
agement training for International 
Shoe Company, it was reported by 
Henry H. Rand, company president. 

In his new position, he will handle 
the training of supervisory person- 
nel. He had served as a marketing 
and public relations advisor. 

A past president of the St. Louis 
Sales Executives Association, Mr. 
Herpel is at present on the execu- 
tive board of the National Sales 
Executives, Inc. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Management 
Association, American Society of 
Training Directors and American 
Marketing Association. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








MORRIS BAYROFF 


formerly with M & R Shoe Co. 
iS NOW LOCATED AT 
122 DUANE ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone REctor 2-4171 
Highest Prices Paid for 
Complete Stores & Closeouts 
Leases Assumed 











TOP DOLLAR! 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
132 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
Phone: WA 5-9533—WA 5-9927 














CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 
CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


B. SABIN 


101 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-2515 














M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Short Leases Assumed 


| 158 Duane St. New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 














Coast Representative Named 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Bos- 
ton Athletic Shoe Company has se- 
lected W. E. Van Tassel & Company 
as its West Coast representative, it 
was announced by George Lerman, 
president of the Massachusetts firm. 





Bert Bishop Joins Staff 
Of Specialty Shoemakers, Inc. 





Bert L. Bishop has joined Sport Specialty 

Shoemakers, Inc., St. Louis, in the newly- 

created post of sales manager. He was 

formerly vice-president and sales man- 

ager for Deevers Shoe Company, also of 
St. Louis. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








“Uncle Sam” 
will soon prove 
Sputnik and Muttnik 


are old numbers 


“== PRICES 


so SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 


or wire for fast ac- 
+ quality § men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 


> a FOR OVER 41 YEARS 
LOUIS CAMITTA & SON 


91 READE ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. MOSINGER ” COHN 


formerly with S. CAMITTA & SONS 1235 Washing 

























































B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WE BUY CLOSE OUTS re 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS 

LEASES ASSUMED A 

YOUR NAME PROTECTED S$ 


B. & R. SHOE CORP. H 
74 READE STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-6358 


Phone or wire 
collect 


Ben LaMonica 
Ralph Vogel 



















CMM BAR'S BUYS for CASHZZZ77X 


N B A R | S Quick decision on your offers of discontinued and 


surplus men's, women's and children's shoes. 
NS THE NATION’S FINEST Also complete stores considered 
NJ CANCELLATION SHOES Jobs in Fine Shoes From Fine Sources Since 1931 


79-81 Reade St. + New York 7, N.Y. + Tel: WOrth 2-5180 
VMMEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 
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TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 
4112 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. 
Phone or Wire Collect 


UNion 3-6413 

















WE PAY MORE /,...,,. WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. 








HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Ivanhoe 1-9830 
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Any quantity. . any time. Weil 
buys for cash... quality shoes, 
complete stores, closeouts or 
surplus from manufacturer or 
retailer. For quick actionwrite, 
wire or phone immediately. 


M. K. Weil Shoe Co. 
1215 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CE, 1-4898 CE. 1-3762 
Quality Shoes Since '32 
“While in Town See Weil” 





















WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 

















e surplus 
e discontinued 
lines 


¢ complete stores 





BROITMAN- 
GAFFIN SHOES 


inc. ¢ BE 3-7290 
146 DUANE ST., NW. ¥.C. 








"COMPLETE STORES * 
WA NTE D: 


Confidential negotiations by 
rated . . . experienced retailers 








: ARRONSON BROS. & BAYROFF 


122 Duane St., N.Y.C. RE 2-4170-4171 
ma ee ee A ee ee 











BOWLING SHOES 





BROOKS BOWLING SHOES 
IN STOCK @ sage arma | 


Ladies’ s ~ ied 4to 1d | 
Ladies’ 






2% 10 Net 30 
F.0.B. Factory 


3210 CHERRY ST. | 
PHILA. PA. 





BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 





JOBS 





For Over 41 Years | 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 


STORES 


Quolity Brands _ Lowest Prices 
Largest Stocks All Price Ranges | | 


MOSINGER- ‘COHN 














23$ Washington ovis 





Everyone Who Knows Comes to BARIS 
\SURPLUS SHOE STOCKS 
from best sources alway 


at action prices 


BARIS 


79-81 READE ST., 


THE NATION 
CANCEL 
hn fe 











BOX HANDLERS 





LONG ARM* 
The efficient box handler 
QUICKER, EASIER, SAFER 


REACH 
high shelves 
EASILY 


and you get the shoes 
quicker and easier 
jon by any other 


“Trade Mark 


he 














method—that, | quar- 
antee. Long Arms with 
"and 60" | | 


with Porented 








Postpaid in USA. To save salesmen's time alwoys | 
have one convenient. Specify handle len th and | 
if for men's or women's boxes. Your jobber or | 


CARL BEEMAN | 


Cedar Heights Road Stamford, Conn. 





Addison Employes Receive 
$42,290 in Profit Shares 


MARLBORO, MASS.—Employes 
of John Addison Footwear, Inc., 
leading shoe manufacturing firm in 
this city, have received a total of 
$42,290.12 paid by the company un- 
der their profit-sharing plan, it was 
announced by Loucas §. Dimou, 
treasurer. This amount represents 
20 per cent of the company’s earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1957, before deduction of fed- 
eral and state income taxes, and is 
the first distribution since the profit- 
sharing plan was established for 
employes earlier this year. All em- 
ployes active with the company on 
February 1, 1957, participated in 
the distribution. 

Initially, 178 Addison employes 
participated in this first distribu- 
tion, out of a total labor force of ap- 
proximately 300 now employed by 
the company in its various depart- 
ments. Employes with longest ser- 
vice records received $350.13, and 
no employe’s share was less than 
$100, according to Mr. Dimou. Com- 
pany executives, salaried supervisory 
personnel and stockholders do not 
participate in the plan. 

Addison began operations in 
Marlboro in November, 1950, and 
manufactures a complete line of 
dress, work and sport boots and 
shoes. 


Cole Represents Added Line 


NEW YORK—Lenny Cole, repre- 
senting the Mondl Manufacturing 
Company here, announced he will 
now additionally represent the Guild 
Moccasin Company of California, 
manufacturer of leisure footwear 
for men, women and children. Ter- 
ritory for the added line extends 
over the Northeast part of Pitts- 
burgh. 





Lady Iles of Mayfair Line 


NEW YORK—A new line of 
women’s casual shoes, being brought 
in from Engiand by Mrs. Terry Tles, 
are to be called Lady Iles of Mayfair. 
Made on American lasts, they will 
range in size from AAA to C and 
4 to 10. They will be stocked to give 
a three week-reorder period. 

In addition to the motoring shoe 
which Mrs. Iles has already intro- 
duced to the American market, there 
is now a motoring boot. The women’s 








sizes in the boots are the same as 
in the new line of Lady Iles of May- 
fair. Men’s sizes are from 6 to 12 
and B to E. They are fully shearling 
lined. The same special features will 
be used as in the motoring shoe to 
relieve fatigue from long hours of 
driving. 





Mrs. Cartlidge to Represent 
Two Culver Leisure Lines 
DENVER—Mrs. Maxine Cartlidge, 
wife of Morris H. Cartlidge, vet- 
eran sales representative of Texas 
Boot and Olsen-Stelzer Boot com- 
panies, has been named sales repre- 
sentative for two leisure footwear 
lines of Culver Corporation, Erin, 


Tenn., Ed Culver, president, has 
announced. 
Mrs. Cartlidge’s territory  in- 


cludes Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona. Her line will include 
Twispers for women and children 
and TraVelight for men and boys. 
The Culver company started mak- 
ing these lines for indoor and out- 
door leisure wear in June. 

Mrs. Cartlidge will travel with 
her husband most of the time. Their 
home is in Henrietta, Tex. 





Boston Club Xmas Party 


BOSTON — “The Chords,”  re- 
cently featured on the Ed Sullivan 
television show, were the main at- 
traction at the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club’s Christmas party, De- 
cember 18, in the Imperial Ballroom 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The all-entertainment program at 
this banquet included such other 
stage and television stars as Lou 
Bernard, comedy star and Paul and 
Edna, musical comedy dancing stars. 
Sammy Eisen, Boston orchestra 
leader, served as master of cere- 
monies. 

Chairman of the entertainment 
committee was vice-president C. 
Russell Cavanaugh of F. C. Dono- 
van, Inc., of Boston. 





Mispagel Retires at Brown 


ST. LOUIS—Brown Shoe Com- 
pany announced the retirement. of 
E. J. Mispagel, leather buyer for 
the company, after an association 
of 43 years. Joining the firm in 
1914 as a cutter of shoes, he was 
later placed in charge of all the 
cutting rooms of the company. He 
became leather buyer in 1935. 
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The Label with 


@ Behind this Angora* 
Calfskin label . . . behind 
every Barrett label... 
stand years of experience 
in producing outstanding 
leathers. Want the very 
cream of calfskin— 
smoothest, supplest—for 
fine shoes? Look for this 
Angora* hallmark! 


*trade mark 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Mats AND Ydeas 


FOR YOUR 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


—if youadvertisein newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


An outstanding service of 
carefully written copy, photo- 
graphs and beautiful art work 
for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 


6 
2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping 
Service 


Actual newspaper tear sheets 
of ads of shoe stores; you se- 
lect the exact stores and 
cities you want to see or 
leave the selection to our ad- 
vertising staff. 


ae 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's largest advertising 


service organization 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Pulling Over Machine 


United’s new /C Pulling Over Machine — Model B offers 
ease of operation, complete flexibility of adjustment and op- 
portunity for correction. 

The overhead positioning of the shoe has been eliminated. The 
machine is operated from a comfortable standing position. The 
new design provides closer timing between pincer-release, wipe, 
and tack drive to produce tighter pulled shoes. 

You will find your operators producing better work because 
they are not as tired. You will find it easier to break in new 
operators. 

Contact your United office for delivery schedules and terms. 


= 
Pree, 
nite em 
PARTS 


Easier to run 


@ Better quality and 
higher production 






@ Reversing mechanism 
permits repositioning 
after inspection 


SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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SUPERGHI 
"6795 


for use on RIPPLE Soles 


It’s been tried... 
factory approved ... 
A short-legged, fast-dry cement for attaching 
RIPPLE* Soles. Supergrip #675 gives you a 


it’s been tested . . . it’s been 
it’s being used in volume. 


firm tight joint at the cement line . . . a heat re- 
sistant bond unaffected by edge trimming or heel 


Supergrip Sole attaching cements are products 
of B. B. Chemical Co. 


Distributed by 


SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


scouring. In factories using RIPPLE” Soles 
across the country . . . the strength and perform- 
ance of Supergrip #675 has proven consistently re- 
liable. These are reasons why more and more man- 
ufacturers are using Supergrip #675 for greater 
confidence when attaching RIPPLE “ Soles. 





SET UP A DATE 
Arrange for an in-factory trial with Supergrip 
#675 ... prove to yourself that #675 is your 
best answer for RIPPLE Sole work. 








*A trademark of RIPPLE SOLE CORPORATION 








SELL ALL 3 


YOUTHS 8'4-12-3 
q* BOYS 1-6 


BIG BOYS 6%-11 


The Brightest Spot in the Business is 
‘ih the BOYS’ SHOES 


Fastest Selling Boys’ a 


| tremendous rise in population in the 5 to 17 age 
group accounts substantially for the amazing increase 


in consumption of Youths’ and Boys’ shoes. The 

emphasis which more parents are placing on Quality, 

Gerberich’s strong, diversified 3 Brand Style Program (Gx 

and its comprehensive size schedule enable dealers to [TF a Es 5 

take full advantage of this favorable situation. Mp ae 
V¥ALCO 


Gerberich and Gee Pees are nationally advertised in 
BOYS’ LIFE and PARENTS’. 





. In Stock To Gerberich Dealers 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY The Finest Name In Boys’ Shoes 
MOUNT JOY PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices: 
Ne-v York, Marbridge Bldg., Room 417 Los Angeles, Alexandria Hotel, Room 805 Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St., Room 914. In Canada, J Leckie & Co., Ltd. 





